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A French Survey of English Theatres. 


;OME months ago the Pre- 
fect of the Seine deputed 
M. G. Davioud, architect- 
in-chief of the service of 
walks and plantations of 
Paris and of the theatres 
of the Chatelet, to visit the 
different theatres of Lon- 
don, especially those to 
which the public are ad- 
mitted at a low price, with 
a view to an inquiry into 


given that this establish- | 
ment should form one of 
the centresof information. Accord. 
ingly, M. Davioud waited till the 
architect of that edifice was in 
~~, town, and then commenced his task. We 
propose to give a condensation of the 
historical, architectural, and financial re- 
port he furnished to Monsieur le Préfet on his 
return, as it is not only interesting as a French 
architect’s opinion of London theatres, but valu- 
able for the classifications and contrasts made in 
it. He divides his subject into six sections, and 
commences the first by saying that the number of 
London theatres has increased very notably since 
the Bill passed in 1832 which suppressed thea- 
trical privileges, and left any one free to open a 
salle for the performance of dramatical and lyrical 
works; although it would be difficult to state what 
the number is, for some of them are mixtures of 
concert-halls, theatres, and cafés impossible to 
be classed in a definite category; and others, 
constructed especially for the performance of 
music, are at the present time more frequently 
used for political and religious meetings. After 
describing the modern feature of the tables in 
the pit and galleries on which the frequenters 
can place their glasses, M. Davioud expatiates 
on the transformation capacities of the class of 
establishment in which refreshments are sold to 
the audience, describing how, when the bad 
season for spectacles sets in, they transform 
themselves into concert-halls by throwing a 
flooring over the pit, and building an orchestra 
in the centre of it, around which the company 
can circulate, one or more buffets attractively 
installed still forming a leading feature of the 
accommodations. But the two and three-fold 
purposes of these convertible salles are great 
perplexities in the consideration of the form of 
theatre he would recommend for selection ; for, 
whereas in the best Italian theatres facilities for 
seeing are most thought of, and in those destined 
for the performance of the drama the acoustic 
perfection is first attended to, these, with their 
fairy-spectacles and promenade concerts, must 
have more requisites than both of them. 

M. Davioud translates our music-halls as 
cafés-eoncerts, and gives parenthetically what. he 
considers the English equivalent as “ public- 
house-hall.” He took count of the places of 
amusement in all quarters of the town and city, 
not ignoring “]’East-End,” and arrived at the 


novelty either in lighting or ventilation. He 
found that they generally take the form of the 
plot upon which they are erected, and are either 
rectangular, square, irregularly polygonal, or 
circular, according to the site; and for the rea- 
son that these sites are mostly in the centre of 
plots of houses their exterior appearance is 
little more than a door more or less grand and 
more or less ornée ; and their fenestration opens 
into the rear grounds with which they are sur- 
rounded. In some salles the ventilation has no 
other provision than that which the windows 
afford, while those which are more complete pro- 
vide for the escape of the products of combustion 
of gas by openings in the roof above the chande- 
liers. 

The London theatres proper,—that is to say, 
theatres in which the audience do not conswme as 
they sit in their places,—are divided into three 
categories. The first comprehends those reserved 
for the performance of operas; the second the 
national drama, and foreign plays. The price of 
seats in the parterres of these, we learn, with 
somew hat of astonishment, varies from three and 





the possibility of intro- | four shillings to a sovereign. We have, indeed, 
ducing similar places of heard of exceptionally high prices on very rare 
amusement in Paris. The occasions, but should be scarcely disposed to 
fame of the Britannia} quote a sovereign as one of the varieties of the 
Theatre, with its entrance-| usual prices of a seat in either of the houses 
fee of sixpence, caused| mentioned as in this class : 
especial instructions to be; Theatre (Le ThéAtre-de-la-Reine), Covent Gar- 


Her Majesty’s 


den, Drury Lane, Haymarket, Saint James’s. 
The first and three last constructed under the 
régime of privilege, present several interesting 
features to the French architect's eye, especially 
in their vestibules and staircases; but Covent 
Garden, re built since the removal of the hamper 
in question, offers so many technical and econo- 


mical novelties that he devotes a special chapter | 


to it. Passing on to the second category, built, 
according to M. Davioud, for the interpretation 
of Shakspeare and performance of pieces adapted 
from the modern French theatre, we find the 
following selection: Sadler’s Wells, Astley’s 
Royal Amphitheatre, Adelphi, Lyceum, Prin- 
cess’s, Olympic, and Strand Theatre. With due 
deference to the author of this classification, we 
must record the remembrance of a charmed 
circle hushed in saw-dust, where the possessor 
of the loudest cracking whip and the brightest 
buttoned jacket in the world reigned over a 
tribe of spangled equestrian fairies, for whom he 
kept a stud of long-tailed earth-pawing steeds, 
with which they diverted themselves through the 
live-long night, riding them round and round ata 
pelting gallop, leaping, as they rode, through 
wreaths and over festoons of flowers, and per- 
forming all sorts of fantastic gambols, that were 
neither Shaksperian nor adapted from the 
French, Astley’s should have enjoyed a place 
apart from the theatres with which it is grouped. 
Few of these possess constructional features of 
interest to the author of the survey, as they owe 
their origin to the period before the withdrawal 
of privilege; though fire has caused some of 
them to be reconstructed. The Adelphi is 
selected for a special examination. The third 
category comprehends the theatres supposed to 
be frequented exclusively by workmen and les 
marins, which are, for the most part, situated in 
that scarcely recognisable region |’East-End. In 
these he finds no boxes, but one vast amphi- 
theatre, or place in common, in which the scale 
of price is regulated by the distance from the 
stage. They appear to him to be “ annezes de 
public-house,” or the cause of which the public- 
house is the effect; as he has learnt that it is 
not rare to find, in London, cabaretiers building 
halls for the purpose of bringing business to 
their taverns. The City of London Theatre, the 
Surrey, the Victoria, Marylebone, Pavilion, 
Garrick, and Britannia are named in this group, 
and, as we might assume from his instructions, 
the last-mentioned is selected for a detailed 





conclusion that not one of them presented any 


Before proceeding to the examination of the 
three edifices chosen to illustrate the three 
categories, the author of the survey reviews 
the precautions for public safety required by law, 
dwelling on the clauses in the Act relating to 
public buildings which reuder it illegal to erect 
corridors, passages, staircases, and their supports 
otherwise than in stone or equally nniuflammable 
material, the discretion allowed to district 
surveyors, the neglect of art, aud the rigorous 
economy with which private speculators comply 
with the letter of the law. The obligations of 
the English Act he nevertheless ceems slight 
compared with the numerous requirements of 
the Préfet of the Parisian police. The particular 
mode of construction fur the interior and the 
stage is left an open question, no apparatus 
in case of fire is fixed upon, heating and venti- 
lating are not obligatory, workshops are not 
interdicted, neither are there any stringent 
regulations relating to the comfortable seating 
of the public, obligatory items which materially 
encumber the constractors of Parisian theatres, 
and upon which an ordinance of the Préfet, 
dated Ist July, 1864, insists more stringently 
than before. Private enterprise and personal 
responsibility are left to themselves, with us, to 
make arrangements that a paterval Préfet takes 
'upon himself. Covent Garden is the theatre 
which has most closely approached the obliga- 
tions of the Parisian ordinances; but even here 
there are short-comings, at which M Davivnd is 
jaghast. He shrugs his shoulders as he views 
| the quantity of wood used where the Préfet 
would object to it; and makes a special note to 
the effect that to such a degree of economy is 
the construction carried that the wall which 
separates the stage from the body of the house 
and which receives the curtain, is bailt of light 
masonry, and partly wood, and that it does not 
rise above the voiite d+ la salle; 80 that should 
fire break out in the upper part of the stage 
machinery or scenes, it would spread with the 
greatest rapidity over the whole edifice, as well 
above the heads of the spectators as over the 
stage; whereas, in Paris, the same wall would 
have been built of strung masoury and carried 
up to the roof of the house sv as to effectually 
cut the building into two parts, and the opening 
on to the stage would be furnished with an iron 
blind which would descend every evening after 
the performance and cluse it. 

M. Davioud commences his section on Covent 
Garden Theatre by remarking that it is as- 
sur dly the vastest and most remarkable of the 
aristocratic theatres of London, as well as the 
most recently constructed, and that it has been 
built from the designs of Sir John Barry, the 
son of the architect of Parliament! aud he 
finishes it with the twin comment that it is the 
most complete expression of the thédtre de lure 
in London, supplemented with the opinion that 
it presents the particular qualities of Evglish 
construction, grandeur of material, and the em- 
ployment of practical ingenuities, bat in point 
of taste, architectural skill, and researches after 
comfort, it offers nothing remarkable nor worthy 
to be signalised. Between this begmning and 
end he mentions the leading features and novel- 
ties of the structure, with an accompaniment of 
criticism that may be called fair, and gene- 
rally favourable; but, as we have placed all 
the particulars of this edifice before our readers, 
we will not follow him from poiut to point. He 
confesses to inability to speak of the acoustic 
properties of the house, as he did not assist at 
any representation, and the ventilation he con- 
siders voluntarily neglected. Of the Adelpbi he 
cites a short history, telling how it was rebailt 
in 1858 on the site of the theatre built in 1821, 
which succeeded the occupation on the same 
spot of a salle de divertissement. Favourably 
situated in one of the most frequeuted of 
thoroughfares, it advantageously rivals the best 
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secondary theatres, and is, moreover, remarkable 
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for the production of English versions of French 
pieces. Built more recently than any other 
edifice in this category, M. Davioud looks to it 
specially as likely to afford him study of the 
most improved modes of theatrical construction. 
The exterior elevation consists only of a large 
doorway, the decorations of which compose all 
the external ornaments of the edifice. A long 
corridor conducts the company from this door- 
way to the bureav de billet, or pay-place, and 
divides it into two streams, though it by no 
means shelters the whole of those who would 
enter, who, meanwhile, station themselves 
in the public way till they can gain ad- 
mission. The ground-floor of the house is 
level with the street, and two staircases give 
access to the tiers of boxes and gallery. The 
form of these is that of an elongated ellipse, 
0° which the curve is gracefal, and opens well 
a: it approaches the side-scenes for the purpose 
of increasing the facilities of seeing. Behind 
them runs a narrow passage, following the same 
cerve, from which the company can arrive at 
the part of the tier in which their seats are 
placed; and leading out of these narrow 
corridors are refreshment-rooms. The urinals 
are wel] installed on each floor at the ex- 
tremity of a passage, and well sired from the 
spaces or courts that separate the theatre from 


neighbouring houses, divided from one another, | 


the first five rows are reserved places at a higher 
price than the rest. The house is of the form 
of a demi-ellipse, of which the great arc would 
be parallel with the rideau, and of which side 
scenes prolong the curb. It bas but two com- 
plete tiers, for the third gallery only exists at the 
sides. Eight rows of benches face the stage on 
the first tier, and fifteen on the second. To 
ensble spectators to take possession of these seats 


_there is no passage-way behind them, as in other 
‘theatres, but simply a space where the public 


can circulate, or, on occasions of great crowding, 
stand and view the performances. On the floor 
above, the staircase opens directly into the 


gallery, in which people take their seats as they | nged or 
’ | basia, would call for a site of 2,745 métres ; and 


jarrive. The absence of regulations concerning 
| the exact amount of space that constitutes a seat 
augments very considerably the number of 
persons that can be accommodated. This licence 
_strikes our surveyor forcibly. Where only three 


|persons would be allowed to sit by the French | 


| police eight or nine people can find standing 
j}room in the Britannia Theatre. He contrasts 
ithe theatre of the Chatelet with this East End 
| salle, and shows how impossible cheap theatres 


|are in Paris as long as the existing regulations | 
| endure. 


The French house will hold but three 
| thousand spectators on its surface de places of 
|965 metres; while the Britannia, with a 
surface of 680 métres, has held upon crowded 





cost of the theatre; and the building restric. 
tions concerning the kinds of materials, the dis. 
positions of all the parts, the exaction of well. 
lighted couloirs or passages, for each tier of 
galleries and boxes, exactions again for heat. 
ing, ventilation, or for apparatus to extin. 
guish fires, for the furnishing of offices for 
the police and their commissaire, and the 
requirement that the urinals should be on the 
public way, and not in any portion of the 
theatre, which prevents the existence of any 
shops on the site, all combine to increase the 
cost very materially. The Britannia Theatre 
covers 1,830 métres, and accommodation for the 
same number of spectators, arranged on a French 


the 200 francs per superficial métre laid out ou 
the Britannia edifice would become, under French 
police restrictions and obligations, 400 francs ; 
and thus the cost would be swelled to 1,098,000 
francs for the structure, and including the cost 
of the site, as well as of the constructions, it 
would become a total of 1,647,000 francs. Our 
architect can by no means recommend our cheap 
theatres to M. le Préfet. “ Born,” he says, “of 
a epeculative idea,” they satisfy the wants of 


‘cheap amusement, and the moralist alone can 
| say whether they serve the popular cause. 


Before leaving us quietly in possession of our 
questionable property, he gives us his final 
opinion as to the value of our higher class of 
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REASON 


and capable of receiving five or six persons at a| nights as many as four thousand five hundred | 
time ; but these our French surveyor is sure the| persons. In a word, though fitted with | houses. “If from the popular theatres we 
ii ; French police would not tolerate. He appears | but 2,700 seats, 4,500 people can find room,!ascend to the théitres de luge, _where the 
i to have introduced them at the theatres of the| and are permitted to do so. He next makes | building should be in accordance with the lite. 
Place du Chatelet of equal spaciousness, and | some useful remarks about the facilities for | rary and musical works which sre interpreted | 














with not Jess provision for the maintenance of 
propriety, with the difference that they were 
only to be found by a descent of fifteen steps, 
when the use of them was interdicted by the 
police. The body of the house is lighted by an 
ordinary lustre, with an opening for ventilation 
above it; but no means are taken to cause a 
constant renewal of air, beyond that which 
is afforded through the doors of the boxes and 
galleries, which in their turn are refreshed from 
the corridors by the simple act of opening the 
windows. The space below the stage is not so 
considerable as it is in French theatres; nor is 
the machinery anything like so costly or so com- 
plicated, nor are the illusions made by it anything 
like 80 complete. The manoeuvres on the French 
stage are performed almost exclusively by 


machinery, ropes, and counter - weights, while | 


that pow under the scrutiny of the Parisian 
architect requires a large staff of manual labour. 
Finally, he perceives that the walls and floors 
are incombustible; the staircases are of stone 
and the roof of wood. As in every other enter- 
prise, remuneration for capital invested is the 
chief aim of the constructor of theatres : 
scarcely taken into consideration, and imagina- 
tion is more enchanted with the useful than with 
the beautiful: these are the characteristics 
which are to be seen still more fully developed 
in the last theatre to be dissected. 

It is for the Britannia that our author reserves 
his strength.* In point of fact, it is the real 
cause of his survey, Paris being already stocked 


with first and second class theatres. This third- | 
class place of theatrical entertainment is un-' 


known there, the nearest approach to it being 
the Cafés-Chantants. He describes the site and 
appearance of this specimen of popular places 
of amusement—a public-honse in High-street, 
Hoxton, having on either side of it doorways, 
which serve as entrances to the theatre in the 
rear of it; and dwells on the four-fold character 
of its proprietor, director, actor, and publican, as 
an indication of the reason why, though destined 
for the accommodation of as many as four thon- 
sand persons, the exterior preserves the charac- 
ter of a public-house, rather than suggests the 
representation of theatrical pieces within. The 
two doors divide the stream of persons desirous 
of entering ; that to the left is reserved to those 
who intend to take seats in an upper circle ; that 
to the right affords access to the pit: waiting 
the opening of them the company stand partly in 
the vestibules, extending the depth of the public- 
house, and partly in the street beyond. Wooden 
barriers and pay-places divide the crowd again, 
which ascends two staircases, one leading to the 
highest priced seats and the other to second- 
class seats, though both ascend to the full height, 
80 as to facilitate the departure of the secondaries 
at the closing of the house. The pit is gained by 
three doors facing the stage, it contains twenty- 
six rows of forms, rising on an incline, of which 





* The Britannia is very fully described i ; 
volume of the Builder. i 7 : in @ previous 


art is | 


| leaving the theatre in case of a panic. 


| the two staircases are sufficient for an orderly | 


|entrance, he doubts whether they would be so, 
| should the enormous number of spectators endea- 


| 


Though | there, one is forced to allow that England is far 


from being the country of the arts and of com. 
fort applied to masses of individuals.” Our rail- 
way stations, hotels, public places, theatres, and 


vour to get out simultaneously,as they would doin | concert-halls are to a certain degree striking 


rushing out of the hall came in frightened contact | 
with the streams from the staircases, a disastrous | 
‘our theatres do not fatigue themselves with 
'details or deign to satisfy wants which arise 
| from without. 
of the house, and then detailing the construc- | thinks, when this same speculator will find that 
tion of the different parts, he mentions with | the pleasures of the theatre will pall to those 
surprise the thinness of the brick walls and the | who have to partake of them under the disagree- 
strength and adhesiveness of the mortar which | 
converts the slight barriers of bricks into, 
The dressing-rooms of the | bestir himself. 
actors also strike him as unlikely to be tolerated | this direction for the last three years. As 
in Paris, being very few in number, and placed | 
over a refresbment-room and part of the stage. | 


| ase of real or false alarm ; and if the great crowd | 


| collision would take place, ending in a calamity 
frequent in the history of theatres. After de- 
scribing the size of the site, the size and form 


veritable monoliths. 


| The ventilation he considers very simple, and 
| bo attempt is made at heating. On the 29th of 
, August he noted the result of the precautions 
jtaken for ensuring ventilation, namely, the 


‘in the first gallery, two hours after the com- 
mencement of the play, there was an elevation 
| of from 3 to 4 degrees, and a slight odour from 
the concentration of people; an hour afterwards, 


from the grandeur of their conceptions, just as 
we are great by our wealth and not niggardly in 
anything. But the speculators who undertake 


The day, however, will come, he 


able conditions such as no seat, no ventilation, 
and insufficient light; and then be will have to 
No progress has been made in 


though pondering over the remembrances of our 
hard seats and the desperate sqneezes in our 
narrow entrances on crowded nights, he cries,— 
“JT have shown of what fashion London pos- 
sesses theatres truly popular and their con- 
ditions; and I must finish my task by recording 


insertion of windows in the baies abutting upon | that the théitre de luce does not exist there.” 
the space around the theatre, and observed, that | 


With reference to the reasons why he does not 
think popular theatres would pay in Paris, be 
says the expenses would be nearly as much as 
those of the ordinary theatres; and further, he 
thinks a sentiment ¢galitaire would prevent the 


in the upper gallery the temperature was stil! | working classes from frequi nting a place especi- 


more elevated, and the nanseous odour made a 
‘stay there very disagreeable. 

In considering whether a similar kind of 
theatre is applicable to Paris, and whether it 
_could be had there, he takes account of the cost. 
| Tke Britannia cost 9,0001. sterling, 225,000 fre., 
or about 200 frs. the imperial métre, without in- 
| cluding the public-house in the main street, the 
magazines for the decorations, the refreshment 
saloons, and the urinals in the rectangular peri- 
meter, which cost 50,000 frs. (2,0001.) more, all 
of which, however, are part and parcel of the 
same scheme, and indispensable to it. He con- 
cludes that it would not be possible to erect 
similar structures in Paris, with any chance of 
their proving a success. Three principal causes 
lead to this belief :—1st. the high price of sites 
in Paris compared with those of London; 2ndly, 
the regulations of the police which insist upon 
the apportionment of much more space to each 
spectator than that which the English specula- 
tor gives; and, thirdly, the same police obliga- 
tions which are binding as to the monumental 
nature of the fabric, the security of the public, 
and the safety of adjoining properties. The site 
in Paris most approximating to the populousness 
of that in Hoxton-road, M. Davioud thinks, is the 
neighbourhood of the Temple, and here instead of 
28 frs. the superficial métre, as at Hoxton, land 
is already worth 200 frs. or 300 fre. per metre. 
As the French police would not allow 4,500 
persons to crowd themselves into a place which 
was only furnished with half that number of 
seats, the full number must be provided, which 
would materially add to the size as well as the 











ally built for their use. But more than these 
two reasons put together are the many precise, 
imperious, and costly requirements of the French 


police. 





WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN GLASGOW." 


Ir is unnecessary to dwell upon the mercantile 
glory and the engineering triumphs of the River 
Clyde: its noble bridges, extensive quays and 
wharfs, its ship-building yards, and its graving 
docks. We shail just mention that the widening 
and deepening operations on this river have cost 
from first to last upwards of two millions sterling. 
At Glasgow bridge fifty years ago there was only 
a depth of 5 ft. at high water; it is now at least 
20 ft., therefore navigable by vessels of the very 
highest class. : 

Of course the Clyde is at this moment in the 
condition in which the Thames was previous to 
the high-level sewerage operations ; and the 
purification of the river is one of the great tasks 
which must yet be accomplished. But we observe 
that it is now engaging the attention both of the 
trustees and the town council. The subject 3 
freely ventilated ; several of the local engineers 
are in arms, with various schemes for intercept- 
ing and utilising the sewage ; and therefore, !P 
the present aspect of the question, we abstain 
from discussing it. Even with all its pollution 
and noxious smells, the River Clyde is the centre 
of attraction in Glasgow, the place to which the 


A 





* See “A Run through Glasgow,” p. 325, ante. 
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stranger will always gravitate. It is a most de- 
lightful change, for instance, to emerge from the 
“vennels”’ and closes of the Briggate, and taking 
a stand on the fine granite bridge of Stockwell, 
look up or down at the broad expanse of the 
noble river, the splendid range of buildings on 
both sides and the forrest of masts in the 
distance. The Clyde is certainly a beautiful 
river: let us hope that its purification will not 
be long postponed. 

It is also unnecessary to recite the history and 
progress of the water supply of Glasgow—one of 
the most splendid triumphs of hydraulic engi- 
neering of our generation. This undertaking, 
indeed, in its conception and its execution—the 
magnitude of its operations, the simplicity of its 
principles, the difficulties which had to be over- 
come, and the highly successful results—places 
Glasgow with regard to its water supply in the 
very front rank of modern cities. The general 
result of the undertaking is that Glasgow is now 
furnished with a pure and a plentifal supply of 
water from Loch Katrine—a Highland lake about 
35 miles northward in the range of the Grampians 
—that the water is supplied on the system of 
constant service, and that the quantity given 


day. It may be added that enormous as this 


quantity is, the works connected with the source | 


at Loch Katrine are so constructed as to be 


capable of furnishing at least 50 millions of | 


gallons per day—and that, too, with a very! Royalty beyond Parliamentary burgh— 
small addition to the height of the embank- | 


ments.* 


Having been so successfal in regard to the | 
matter of water supply, the Glasgow Corporation | 


| 
| Acity which increases at the rate of 50,0001. | 


has not neglected the important question of gas. 
About three years ago they applied to Glasgow 


the Act of Parliament under which the sale of | 
gas may be regulated ; and during the interval | 


which has since elapsed arrangements have been 
in progress for the carrying out of that resolu- 
tion. Suitable premises have been provided 
next to the police-office in South Albion-street, | 
and an inspector under the Act has been ap- | 
pointed. One of the chief objects contemplated | 
is the periodical testing of the gas produced by | 
the two local companies; and we are glad to) 
report that there is no difficulty found in} 
keeping up the Glasgow gas to the legal | 
minimum of ten candles; in fact, it is said 
that as a general rule the gas—which is | 
entirely produced from cannel coal—is equal | 
in illuminating power to 27 candles! In} 
addition to this testing of the value of 
the gas, experiments are also made by 
the inspector with regard to the best and most | 
economical description of burners used in the! 
consumption of it. Lastly, an important pro- | 
vision is made for testing the accuracy of the | 
gas-meters which are used in measuring the con- | 
sumption. It is said there are 70,000 or 80,000 | 
gas-meters scattered throughout Glasgow ; and, | 
should any doubt exist as to the condition of | 
one, for the moderate charge of sixpence, it 
may be sent to the test house and duly 
certified. 

With regard to the lighting and paving of 
streets, construction of sewers, erection of public 
* stopping-places ” —we do not know as to water- 
closets—public ash-pits, &c.—we have only to 
report generally that the Corporation has not 
been negligent of its duty. The underground 
sewerage of Glasgow, we understand, is very | 
good, and deserves a better outlet than the basin | 
of the Clyde at Bromielaw. There are upwards 
of 150 miles of paved streets. The pavement is 
unquestionably good, for Glasgow possesses 
great facilities for procuring granite cubes from 
the Argyleshire quarries. We cannot speak so 
favourably of the footpaths which even in the 
best quarters of the town are laid down with 
asphalte, and are of course cracked and broken 
in every direction. There is a very spacious 
cattle market erected so far back as 1818, but 
it is still the best in Scotland. There are 
also two or three magnificent cemeteries, the 
Necropolis and the Spring-hill Cemetery being 
the chief, and occupying sites at once picturesque 
and secluded. We may add here that the Cor- 
poration Buildings in Sauchiehall-street, the 
Sheriff Court Buildings in Nelson-street, and the 
new Police Buildings in Albion-street, as well 
as the whole of the public buildings under the 
control of the magistrates, are in every re- 
spect suitable for their respective purposes, 


} 





* Judging from a report of Town Council proceedings 
(March 5th, 1867), 1¢ would seem that the Glasgow 
corporation are extending their system to the small towns 
ped ——— as Rutherglen, Shettleston, 
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at present amounts to 26 millions of gallons per | F 
| Houses, shops, warehouses, factories, gas, 


Arts: a very creditable collection, we may state, 


land not unworthy of the city to which they 
belong.* 

In speaking of the progress of Glasgow, we 
cannot omit to advert to its extraordinary in- 
crease of population. At the period of the 
union it was only 14,000. By the last census it 
was within the Parliamentary boundary, 395,503, 
inclading suburbs, 446,639. In the year 1864, 
the population was estimated at 467,114; and 
at this moment we may safely assume it to be 
480,000. Within a period of fifty years the 
population has more than quadrupled, and it has 
been augmented tenfold since the period of the 
American war. 

The number of dwelling-houses within the Par- 
liamentary boundary amounted in July, 1864, to 
92,480, of which 87,604 were occupied, and the 
remainder empty. These empty houses are now 
filled up, and rents are rising, therefore we may 
presume that building will again increase. 

The gross rental of Glasgow for the same 
year, was 1,778,7281. Within the three preced- 
ing years it had advanced no less a sum than 
110,575. For the present year the rental, as 
furnished by Mr. Donaldson, the assessor of the 
city, is as follows :— 





water, and other works within Parliamen- 














tary burgh............ £1,799,212 

| Railway and canals... 26,688 

£1,825,900 

Houses, shops, factories, &c.........6.......c000 27,702 

Ro ae eee 9,422 
£,1,863,024 | 


Showing an increase on last year’s rental of 


and more of annual rent, is certainly in a very 
flourishing condition; and if we were sure the 
population made a corresponding increase in 
education and intelligence, there would be very 
little left to desire. 

But in any proper estimate of real progress, 
we must always keep in view the relative values 
of the increments as contrasted with the aggre- 
gates of a population. The value of a London 
population, for example, as compared with 
Glasgow, will be found greater in the ratio that 
it absorbs a higher or, at least, a richer, class of 
people. It must always be remembered that a 
large city like Glasgow sucks up population from 
the adjacent country districts like a gigantic 
sponge ; and it has no choice,—it cannot be par- 
ticular in selecting. The fact is, that Glasgow 
has suffered more than any town inthe kingdom 
from the character of its poor population. Liver- 
pool has had its Irish indeed, but Glasgow 
has been overwhelmed with Highlanders and 
Islanders, as well as Irish; and among these 
foreigners, when they become resident, there is 
propagated a native population of the very lowest 

J 

Indeed, it does not require much consideration 
of our own previous remarks to detect the fact 
that the great blot on the general prosperity of 
Glasgow is the wretched condition of the poorest 
quarters of the city. This circumstance had 
been often pointed out. Mr. Chadwick, in one of 
his early and most vigorous reports, made the 
statement that the population of these wynds 
and closes was not only the worst he had seen, 
but the worst of whom he had been able to 
obtain any account! Subsequent investigators, 
ourselves among the namber, only confirmed 
the truth of this sad statement; and even a 
superficial observer like Augustus Sala, in his 
visit to the Salt-market, speedily came to the 
conclusion that there were ample grounds for a 
charge of corporate neglect. At length the 
public outery grew so great that the Glasgow 
people took in hand their own purification, and 
they went about the work with characteristic 
energy. It is just possible they may have been 
too energetic as a corporation, or, at least, too 
sweeping in their projected improvements. But 
there can be no doubt that they proceeded in the 
proper spirit and in the true direction. For 
what can be done with most of these hot- 
beds of disease and pauperism but to exterminate 
them? To try a piecemeal improvement is out 
of the question; not only would such a course 
have been unproductive of good result, but any 
result would have been inadequate to the cost. 
Accordingly, the Glasgow corporation resolved, 
in the most thorough-going and compendious 
manner, to pull down their slums and rookeries 


and build new streets and improved dwelling- 
houses. 

We believe that we are correct in awarding 
the principal praise for this bold and original 
conception tw the former Lord Provost of 
Glasgow, Dr. W. G. Blackie, a member of the 
well-known publishing firm of Blackie & Sons. It 
is curious to observe that another publisher, who 
is also the Lord Provost of another celebrated 
Scottish city, has had the good fortune to be the 
recognized author of a similar Improvement 
Bill,—we mean, of course, Mr. William Chambers, 
and we refer to Edinburgh. But the priority of 
publication, so to speak, of the rival Acts of 
Parliament undoubtedly rests with the Glasgow 
lord provost. Muay a worse rivalry than this occur 
between them! We ought to add, in connexion, 
that a large proportion of the labour, whatever 
we may say about the credit, of such measures 
falls on the shoulders of the city officials,—the 
town-clerk in particular, aud the city architect ; 
but as they are paid for their labour, and the 
lord provost is not (or at least, not more than 
nominally), it has grown into fashion that the 
chief magistrate gets the honour, whoever gets 
the profit. We will not stay to disturb the 
arrangement, if the parties are at peace. 

The specific result of the Glasgow corporate 
action, was the passing of a Bill, entitled, “ An 
Act for the Improvement of the City of Glasgow 
and the Construction of New, and Widening, 
Altering, and Diverting of existing, Streets in 
the said City; and for other purposes.” * 

The preamble sets forth, in the first place, 
that various portions of the city of Glasgow are 





54,594} 80 built, and the buildings thereon are so 


densely inhabited, as to be highly injurious to 
the moral and physical welfare of the inhabi- 
tants; that many of the thoroughfares are 
narrow, circuitous, and inconvenient; that it 
would be of public and local advantage if such 
houses and buildings were taken down, and such 
portions of the city reconstituted, and new 
streets constructed ; and that in connexion with 
the reconstitution of those portions of the city, 
provision were made for dwelling-houses to the 
labouring classes who may be displaced in 
consequence. 

Secondly, that provision should also be made 
for the establishment and maintenance of a 
public park in the north-east quarter of the city. 

And, lastly, that the Lord Provost, magis- 
trates, and council should be appointed trustees, 
for the purpose of carrying the said works and 
improvements into execution, and that they 
should be authorised to raise money for the 
purpose by means of rates, and on money bor- 
rowed on the credit of such rates, aud on the 
credit of the property acquired in virtue of the 
Act. 

Anything more simple and straightforward in 
the shape of sanitary legislation than this it 
would be very difficult to conceive. The sim- 
plicity of the measure, indeed, was never, as 
far as we are aware, called in question; it was 
its magnitude and the conflicting interests 
which were involved that excited the inveterate 
opposition which we are sorry to hear is now 
offered to the carrying out of the Act. It must 
be admitted indeed that this Glasgow improve- 
ment Bill gave the corporation prodigious 
powers. They have power to take, in the first 
instance, enormous quantities of land, within 
the whole Parliamentary boundaries of Glasgow, 
and to construct no less than tiirty-nime new 
streets; powers to alter, widen, and divert at 
least twelve existing streets, “the whole being 
situated in the city of Glasgow and county of 
Lanark ;” and powers to stop up some thirty or 
forty back streets, wynds, lanes, and closes, the 
very names of which we can understand are 
indicative either of their antiquity or their in- 
famy. Such soil and ground, iv is also provided, 
as may be derived from closes and streets so 
stopped up and inclosed, shall be vested in the 
corporation as trustees, who are also empowered 
to make lateral and vertical deviations, and to 
construct minor works, such as drains, sewers, 
and watercourses, on such void ground. One 
section (the 22nd) gives powers to pull down 
buildings and lay out the lands “of new;” 
and the section following provides that “ the 
trustees may, on any lands so acquired by them 
under this Act, erect and maintain such dwell- 
ing-houses for mechanics, labourers, and other 
persons of the working and poorer classes as the 
trustees from time to time think expedient; and 





* The fine range of galleries in Sauchiehall-street, were 





at the time of our visit occupied hy the annual exhibition 
of pictures of the west of Reotland Academy of the Fine 


* It received the royal assent on the 11th of June, 1866. 
The solicitors were Simpson & Wakeford, of Abingdon- 
street, and Alexander Munro, 8.S.C., town- clerk of 
Glasgow. 
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let the same when so erected and fitted up to 
such mechanics, labourers, and other persons of 
the working and poorer classes, at such weekly 
and other rents, and upon such terms and condi- 
tions as they from time to time think fit; or the 
trustees may sell and dispose of the same.” As 
a highly necessary corollary to this clause, pro- 
vision is made further on that the trustees shall 
not eject nor displace, within any period of six 
months, any number of the labouring classes ex- 
ceeding 500 without a certificate from the 
Sheriff of Lanarkshire that other and suitable 
accommodation has been provided for them or 
already exists within the city or in its immediate 
neighbourhood. Furthermore, the trustees are 
bound, when they mean to pull down fifteen or 


selves. It happened fortunately that the Union 
Railway Company—a railway which will pass 
through the suburbs of the city, and which 
possesses the additional advantage, by crossing 
the Clyde, of connecting the different systems 
upon the north and south side of the river—sprang 
into being. It is highly probable, we think—but 
this is a mere conjecture—that the promoters of 
this Union Railway had been alumni of the Glas- 
gow University. For they projected their line, in 
the first place, through the south-western angle of 
the far-famed College-green ; and secondly, they 
projected an enormous goods-station on the very 
site of the ancient college itself! The result 
was that 100,0001. were offered to the trustees 
and the Crown in the shape of purchase-money ; 





more houses belonging to the labouring classes, 
to make known theur intention to the parties most 
concerned by means of placards or handbills, | 
not less than eight weeks previously. The bor- | 
rowing powers authorised by the Bill amount to | 
1,250,0001., a sum which will convey some idea of | 
the magnitude of the contemplated operations. | 


} 


the bargain was struck ; a clause was inserted in 
the Bill; the Bill passed, and the transaction was 
closed—we need scarcely add with great satis- 
faction to the subscribing parties and to the 


EXCURSIONS OF WORKING MEN TO 
PARIS. 


Ar the end of the ensuing week, many hnun- 
dreds, or perhaps thousands, of English exeur- 
sioniste will cress the Channel, some of them 
under the leading of tors, and others 
under that of individuals actuated by the 
thoroughly commendable desire of securing for 
their countrymen some of the benefit which may 
be derived from observation of what is new and 
curious in mechanism or science, or tasteful in 
art, or the no less commendable aim of im- 
proving the relations between the one nation. and 
the other. During Whitsuntide there will pro- 
bably be more Englishmen in Paris than there 
have ever been before at one time ; and week by 
week, to the close of the Exhibition, visitors wil! 
be going over singly, and in batches, to swell for 
a while the numbers of what M. John Lemoine 





public. 
By the sale we have mentioned, and from other 
sources, the University became possessed of| 


has chosen to eall la colonie Anglaise, and to 
contribute by their demeanour,—in default of 
other evidence, which perhaps might be taken as 


The final principle it contains is of course a 100,0001. The Glasgow merchants and manu- largely in their favour,—to future pictures of 


power to defray the expenses by levying assess-/facturers came forward and nobly subscribed | the 


ments ; and this is done “ upon the occupiers of | 
all lands and heritages sit nated within the city.” 
The assessment is annual, not exceeding six- 
pence per pound on the rental or annual value of 
such heritages for the first five years; and not 
exceeding threepence per pound for the next ten 
years after the expiring of the said five years. | 
There are certain compounded or reduced assess- 
ments, such as land used as arable, meadow, or 
pasture ground; woodijands, market - gardens, 
and nursery-ground; canals, railways, gas and 
water pipes underground,—which are assessed in 
the proportion of one-fourth only of their net 
annual value. Finally, there is one most im- 
portant exemption, and that is, property of a less 
rental or annual value than 4/. * 

Our readers will probably recognise in this 
Bill certain principles which we advocated years 
ago, when these were not so fashionable, and 
which we have never ceased tosupport. We 
are not so sure that we ever recognised the | 
policy or propriety of loading a whole ccm- | 
munity for the space of ten or fifteen years only, | 
with the cost of that condition of things, which 
had been the result of centuries of previous 
error and neglect; and of which the improve- | 
ment will be felt as a benefit, not only by the | 
present but by many succeeding generations. | 
If, indeed, sanitary reform could be carried by a| 
coup de main, or if poverty and crime could be | 
struck down like an ox by one blow, then Lord | 
Provost Blackie would appear to posterity among | 
the bailies of Glasgow, something in the same, 
light as that which Samson occupies among | 
the Judges of Israel! But, alas! the history of | 


150,0001. by the end of the year 1865. Other | 


English painted by the Freneb. 
The bulk of these visitors will not remain long 
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' contributions 


| generally approved. 
Gothic; and the plans indicate that the new undertaken by, those organizers of excursions 


have since flowed in; and enough for appreciation of what is great and 
in the course of another year or so it is €X* exemplary in the French people, or for the 
pected that the fall sum required for the new getting rid of that besetting conviction of John 
University will be eompleted, that is, about Bullism, which now imperils the position of this 
350,000. ,country as to manufactures even, to wit that 
The University of Glasgow will be rebuilt on to the Briton is vouchsafed a monopoly of 
the eminence called Gilmore-hill, on the west power in whatever he may choose to undertake. 
bank of the river Kelvin, which forms the Nay, more, the majority may return, like the 
boundary between the College grounds and the greater number of English visitors in i 
West-end Park. Upon the opposite eminence, years, bewildered by what they have seen, not 
at the distance of half a mile, standsthat stately instructed, and having gained new prejudices 
range of crescents we have tried to describe. | rather than lost the old, whilst having helped to 
Mr. Gilbert Scott is the architect of the new increase that misconception of our nation whieh 
buildings, and his plans, we believe, have been is common in France. 
The design 1s of course A serious duty, therefore, devolves upon, or is 


College shall be in keeping with their scholastic who have been actuated by views not of per- 
character. In the centre of the pile of buildings 'gonal benefit, or of the provision of some amount 
there will be a tower 300 ft. high; and there of mere relaxation for others. That duty is to 
will be a hall capable of containing 2,000 per- point out the way in which benefit may be de- 
sons. A plot of ground hard by has been rived, and the least amount of the miscon- 
acquired for the site of a medical hospital; and, ception be left in the minds of the people 
by the year 1870, it is expected that the pro-| visited. There are to nations, worse conse- 


| fessors and their students will remove to this gnences from isolation and from difference of 


new, more commodious, and certainly more language, than those comprised in the with- 
respectable, seat of learning. drawal (which is but temporary) of a braneb 

For some time, it is proper to mention, a|of trade or manufacture. There may be pre- 
cloud hung over even this enterprise. The | judices, as between England and France, dating 
Union Railway, it was discovered, might prove from half a century back, and coming to ex- 
a bad speculation; the bargain might never be | pression sometimes of ridicule, and sometimes 
carried into effect. But we are glad to under- | of contempt, which are attributable to nothing 
stand that the promoters are progressing steadily but the difference of language, the existence of 
with their scheme; they are, in fact, in the two-and-twenty miles of separating water, and 
active exercise of their powers of compulsory to certain defects on our own side; and these 
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human progress contains but few illustrations of purchase ; and we have been confidently assured 
such royal roads to improvement! Our most | that the improvements which will be effected by 
summary legislation will neither destroy pau- | the operations of this railway alone will give a 
perism nor prostitution, any more than disease | new and better character to many parts of the 
or crime ; and because society tacitly recognises! city. Danlop-street, for example, is to be 
this indubitable truth, or at least instinctively | opened up in a line with Millar-street on the 
acta upon it, it is the fate of all such measures, | southern side of Aryyle-street, thus forming a 
however well intentioned and honestly con-| direct communication south and north from the 
structed, to fall short of their original purpose. river to George-square. Bat the total de- 
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Sach was the fate of the Central Board of Health | 
Act in England; such seems to be the fate of 
the last General Police Bill for Scotland; and 
such, we are afraid, is the fate which at this 
moment hangs over the Improvement Bill for 
Glasgow. So long as the Lord Proyost was 
engaged in promoting his measure, if not abso- 
lutely cheered on aud applauded by the com- 
munity over which he so worthily presided, he 
was at least openly encouraged and supported. 
But when speculative principles began to assume 
a practical form, in the shape of an assessment, 
the same community rose like one man, and 
ignominiously turned out of the town council, 
not only the Lord Provost himself, but all his 
sanitary disciples! This occurred at the muni- 
cipal elections in November last year. It was 
the old story, of course—another instance of the 
ignorant impatience of taxation. 

Since an opportunity for improvement of such 
legal power and completeness has been provided 
in Glasgow, it would be a pity if the inhabitants 
did not avail themselves of it. For the truth is 
we are gradually getting alive to the fact that 
reforms of this charecter must be effected by 
pea itself if they are to be effected 
at all. 

The removal of the University is a more satis- 
factory subject. We have already described the 
disgracefal condition of the locality in which it 
18 at present situated, and the scanty accommo. 


struction of the old university, we predict, 
will be the greatest improvement which it will 
effect. 

We had something more to say, but we must 
draw our cursory remarks to a conclusion. If 
we have not stated all the efforts the Glasgow 
people have made in the cause of progress and 
reform, we have at least indicated their direction 
aud described their spirit. It would be easy to 
find faults; and on some future occasion, per- 
haps, we may return to the subject, more with 
the view of pointing oat blemishes on their social 
organism than our present purpose comprehends. 
At the same time it is not our way to inquire 
too curiously when we find a community so alive 
to their true position, and so earnest in their 
endeavours to amend it, as the Giasgow people 
unquestionably are. Our readers will doubtless 
agree with us in the opinion that this is a great 
city which is yet destined toachieve still greater 
things. Its rapid growth, as we have said, is 
one of the most remarkable phevomena in our 
history. Nor do we see the least indication of 
this growth being checked ; for if we only look 
at its present rapid extension eastward and 
westward along the banks of the Clyde, where 
the roads are dotted with villas as thick as those 
of Hampstead or Highgate, it is difficult to 
resist the conelusion that the boundaries of 
Glasgow will soon spread from Rutherglen to 
Renfrew on the one hand, and from. Bothwell to 





dation afforded by the ancient buildings them. 


| Dumbarton on the other. 





_may be of the nature of causes from which 


enmities arise. 

To the Englishman who has never been on the 
Continent, and who speaks only English-French, 
there can be no sensation more remarkable than 
that of his first landing at Dieppe. The coast 
looks so little different from that which you left, 
that you are passing into harbour before you 
detect by the great crucifixes that look down 
upon you from the quays on each side, that you 
are arriving in a country where mach will be 
new. From that moment you alternate between 
bewilderment at the difference from what you 
had been accustomed to, of things that you ex- 
pected wonld be the same, and a similar feeling 
at the similarity of what you had thought must 
be different becawse foreign. The language, a& 
learnt, helps very little ; it even contributes to the 
embarrassment ; whilst the politeness, and quiek- 
ness, of the people, together, prevent perception 
by the average Englishman that he is wrongly 
un when he is so. 

Should there be a serious misunderstanding 
presenting itself, as existent, to the mind of the 
Englishman, he, according to the united testi- 
mony of Frenchmen, drives his fist through it ; 
which manner of proceeding, indeed, in his way 
through the world, is habitual with him, and 
which he is rather proud of. There is im 
that the French feel more certain of than this 
practice of pugilism, as national with. us, unless 
it be what they equally ascribe to us, a taste for 
strong liquors, if not habitual drunkenness. 
could multiply evidence in proof of the existence 
of these impressions. They are marked in the 
acted dramas, and in the romances of the 
feuilletons, Who that reads of special trams 
conveying some of the upper ten thousand to.a 
fight, can wonder at ene of the impressions? As 
regards the drinking-habit, this very week, in an 
exciting tale by M. Ponson du Terral, the 
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catastrophe of the story is made to turn on the 
fact that the driver of a four-in-hand coach, 
being an Englishman, was drunk. It is of no 
use to argue with ourselves that these notions 
are absurdities. We should look into the 
foundation for them in facts as they were, and 
of which the record or recollection exists with 
the French, if not also in facts as they are, 
that is, as presented by many English visitors to 
the Continent. 

What is most common and offensive, however, 
to the French, irrespective of a want of courtesy 
generally, is the habit of pushing through 
crowds. The Frenchman is the real observer of 
the English vulgar maxim, “ First come: first 
served,”’—as witness the regulations for getting 
seats in the omnibuses, at the stopping-places, 
and the arrangements to prevent crowding at 
the doors of the theatres. But it is in the 
demeanour when walking the streets, that the 
greatest contrast is to be observed between the 
Frenchman and the Englishman. With the 
former, the slightest obstruction accidentally 
offered to a passenger is followed by a 
“Pardon, Monsieur!” A similar courtesy is 
observed in passing you as you are seated 
in the pit of a theatre, or on the top of 
an omnibus, or even in passing on the stairs. 
One French writer, having described the throng 
of Fleet-street, says of the Englishman that if 
the latter knocks down some poor old woman, it 
is of no matter to him; has he not to get 
to his appointment in the City? Again, in 
France, supposing you to be stopped in your 
route by some one asking his way, the question 
would be put with an apology for stopping you, 
and the information received with many thanks. 
Here, in London, you may be arrested in the 
Strand, at a moment when you have not a 
minute to spare, and as if the inquirer had had 
the right to stop you; and when you reply, 
directing to Waterloo Bridge, he who made use of 
you, and to your cost, will depart without a word 
of thanks. It is this sort of rudeness that the 
French cannot understand, and that justifies 
the observation, which we quote from the Pail 
Mall Gazette, that “ we are the least well-bred 
of all the great European nations.” There is 
no particular difference between classes, in Eng- 
land, in the matter referred to: the well-dressed 
man and the workman will be equally uncour- 
teous : whilst in France there are no individuals 
more polite than the working-men. Surely, the 
consideration for others is no more than observ- 
ance of the Christian principle. 

The French find us so strangely wanting in 
what seems to them essential; and they have 
met with so many rebuffs when attempting to 
show kindness, that they give up effort to under- 
stand us. 

The Frenchman is supposed to take off, or at 
least to touch, his hat on entering a shop, a 
restaurant or café, or an omnibus. Some two or 
three years ago, it was noticed in the Paris papers 
that frequenters of some of the very crowded 
cafés < the Boulevard Montmartre were omit- 
ting the courtesy,—especially neces to the 
lady of the comptoir. Pthe pmo we re- 
collect, was that English manners were being 
introduced. The Englishman in Paris will find 
a wn less comfortable if he never 
omit taking off his hat to the presiding dess, 
instead of merely touching the hat. Geral 
a simple observance of deference to the feelings 
of others will help to make his stay in France 
more agreeable than otherwise it might be; and 
besides his avoidance of being disliked, or only 
tolerated, the compliment will be paid, usual in 
such cases with the French, of saying that he 
is not like an Englishman. 

We would address these observations to no 
particular class. But we may mention that the 
writer of this, happening to be in Paris in 1861, 
when English working-men’s excursions werecom- 
menced under the auspices of Mr. Layard, the 
late Sir Joseph Paxton, and others, saw enough 
to induce him to speak now as above. The 
march of a file of broad-shouldered working- 
men, perhaps hailing from the northern counties, 
or across the Tweed, along the boulevard or the 
Rue de Rivoli, is like to nothing but the 6 
of a sixty-pound shot through the crowd. If 
the young Englishman (and his sister) must 
walk at @ quick pace, he must recollect that a 
Frenchman in the street does not expect to be 
even touched by another pedestrian, at least 
without apology. 

It would be so very easy to convert the con- 
templated visits of working-men into a means of 
cementing the relations between the two coun- 
tries, that we trust the effort will be made, com- 


mencing with next week. There are several 
organizations, including that of the Society of 
Arts, and that of the Committee which has its 
present quarters in the Strand, at the offices of 
the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union. 
Of this latter organization, which is presided 
over by Mr. Layard, Mr. Hodgson Pratt has 
been the chief instrument; and though the 
French Government have come forward nobly, 
promising the same lodging-accommodation as is 
afforded to French workmen, Mr. Pratt is we 
believe at this moment, or pending the forma- 
tion of a guarantee-fund, personally responsible 
for the cost of the accommodation, or for a 
total sum that would amount, should the ex- 
pected number of 150 excursionists per week 
not present themselves, to many hundreds of 
pounds. It is to be regretted that the organiza- 
tion was not put more grominently forward as 
that of the Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union, of which it is really one of many useful 
offshoots. The best arrangements, however, 
otherwise, have been made. 

The chief inducement with many, for the visit 
to Paris, will be mere relaxation, obtained at a 
cheap rate; but we look forward to more im- 
portant results. Far from the trath being, 
according to Pope, that— 

** Not to go back is something to advance,” 
the line should rather be,— 
** Not to advance is something to go back.” 


The world is everywhere advancing ; and when 
we reported some two years ago that the agents 
of the works at Crensoi, in France, were offer- 
ing to English firms foreign manufactured iron 
and machinery at less than English prices, and 
castings that, in consequence of strikes and of 
some want of appliances, could not be supplied 
by our founders, we were not prepared for 
the testimony that has been given lately to the 
continuance of such a state of affairs. A country 
that isolates itself, and that rejects such educa- 
tional systems as are bearing fruit in science 
and manufactures in France, and in Austria, as 
well as other chief countries of Europe, must be 
left in the rear; and all the dinning of the 








jargon that we “hold our own” will not alter 
the sequence of effects. We say nothing now of 
what is to be learned in the matter of decora- 
tion. 

It imports both the “heads” and the “hands” 
of English manufacturing establishments to 
take note of what there is in Paris just now, 
and to be prepared with programmes of inquiry, 
as after the manner of one adopted by a society 
at Verviers, in Belgium, and quoted by the 
Engineer in an article entitled, ““ How to Extract 
the fall Value from the Paris Exhibition.” Mr. 
Pratt’s committee propose offering prizes for 
reports ; and we trust that in this particular, as 
every other, the efforts may meet with success. 





ARCHITECTURE: ROYAL ACADEMY 
EXHIBITION. 


Tur place of honour, so to speak, is given to 
Mr. E. M. Barry’s design for the National Gallery 
(897, 898), of which we published an engraving 
and particulars in our last. Other of the principal 
designs exhibited have also already appeared in 
our pages, and are known te our readers; such 
as the “Quadrangle of the New Exchangy at 
Liverpool” (896), T. H. Wyatt; “‘ Design for 
the Law Courts,” W. Burges (899) ; “ Design 
for International College, Spring College,” Nor- 
ton & Masey (875); “The Royal Albert Hall of 
Arts and Sciences” (905), H. Y. D. Scott; and 
others. Mr. Penrose exhibits a “ View of his 
Design for the National Gallery,” which places 
his intention in a better light than some of the 
drawings he sent in competition. 

873, “‘ Shephalbury, near Stevenage,” recently 
erected for Mr. Unwin Heathcote, from the de- 
signs of T. R. Smith, is a red brick and stone 
house in Hampton Court style, suggesting 
comfort and respectability. Mr. T. R. Smith 
exhibits two other very good country houses, 
“ Stancliffe, near Matlock” (907), of which he 
has views in the Architectural Exhibition, 
Conduit-street, as mentioned by us recently; 
and “ Blythwood, near Taplow,” now in course 
of erection for Mr. George Hanbury. This, also, 
is of red brick and stone. 

881 is a “ View of Longmead, Bishopstoke, 
Hante,” the seat of Mr. A. Barton, G. E. Street, 
a substantial-looking building of red brick and 
stone. It has for chief features one handsome 
bow, the stone window-heads displaying tracery, 


and string-courses with inscriptions in them. 
Mr. Street also exhibits his “ Design for North 
Porch of the proposed new Nave of Bristol Cathe- 
dral,” and which seems in the drawing a little 
mixed up with the buttresses. It includes 
sculpture in a panel above the doorway, and a 
figure on each side of it. 

883. “ Interior of the new Church,” now build- 
ing at Sutton Veny, near Warminster, from Col. 
Everett, like all Mr. Pearson’s designs, has a 
good serviceable common-sense look about it 
that satisfies the understanding. The interior 
stonework is shown as coloured. 

886. “ Interior of the Church of St. Andrew, 
Camberwell,” B. Keeling; and 887, “ Interior of 
St. Lawrence, Norwich,” as proposed to be re- 
stored by F. Wallen, both show a large amount 
of polychromy. 

Dromore Castle, Co. Limerick, 888, to be built 
for the Earl of Limerick, E. Godwin & Crisp, is 
Irish-castellated in style, and well suited to its 
position on the hill-side, out of which it seems 
naturally to grow. 

893. Drawing of “ Mansion,” proposed to be 
erected at Sidney, for Sir Daniel Cooper, H. M. 
Burton, is much injured by an outrageous sky. 

The Junior Cariton Club-house, now erecting 
in Pall-mall, from the designs of D. Brandon 
(895), will add another Anglo-Italian palace to 
Pall-mall. It has a second front in St. James’s- 
souare. 

900. “The Original Design for Holy Cross 
Church, Liverpool,” E. W. Pugin, shows a hand- 
some west window. The effect of the church is 
injured by the connected buildings, which are 
awkwardly crowded on to it. Mr. Pugin also 
exhibits a view of his fine Church of Notre 
Dame ‘de Dadizeele, near Courtrai, one of the 
best he has done. 

“The Water Tower erected at Castle Ashby, 
Northamptonshire,” for the Marquis of North- 
ampton, from designs by M. D. Wyatt (901), 
has a parapet of letters, following the character 
of the well-known residence, and a circular 
panel filled in with a monogram. The tower 
exhibits a certain largeness of parts observable 
in other of Mr. M. D. Wyatt’s designs. 

903. “ Warehouse proposed to be erected near 
Deptford,” for Messrs. Wilkins, J. P. Jones, is 
an Italian-Gothic building of some pretensions, 
but scarcely suggests its purpose. 

The design for the “ Farringdon-street Bridge,” 
inthe Holborn Valley, W. Haywood (906), includes 
iron arches on piers of vari-coloured granites. 
It promises to be a more successful structare of 
the kind than has yet been put up in London. 

“The Grand Hotel, Scarborough” (913), C. 
Broderick, is nine stories in height on one side, 
and six on the other, where it adjoins the pier. 
The style is Italian; the roof-line somewhat 
confused. 








OUR FUTURE ARCHITECTURE. 


Ir is now some twenty-two years since our 
esteemed friend Professor Kerr amused and 
delighted the greater part of the architectural 
profession by the publication of the “ New- 
leafe Discourses.”* You will observe that 
I confine myself to the greater part, for it 
must be confessed that one portion of the pro- 
fession was neither amused nor delighted. The 
reason was very obvious. Professor, then Mr. 
Kerr, had the heresy to assert that Architecture 
was not mere construction, archwology, or 
knowledge of Greek, Koman, or modern detail ; 
but was emphatically a fine art, and a very 
fine art indeed. At the present day the learned 
professor would have been understood properly, 
bat it was different in 1845. Then some 
people could by no means understand that a 
man might have all the modern construction 
of a house at his fingers’ ends, and might take 
out quantities and do surveys and dilapida- 
tions, to say nothing of valuation, and with all 
this yet not be an architect. Accordingly, Mr. 
Kerr got some severe rubs, evidently from the 
elder members of the profession, The papers 
having been collected and published in a separate 
form ; the subject appears to have dropped. 

Yet no subject can be more important to 
us students, who are now fighting the uphill 
battle of Fine Art Architecture. To clothe 
Professor Kerr’s thoughts in other words, the 
various styles are to really beautiful architecture 
very nearly what languages are to & poem. 
How seldom do we find a man who can write 
equally well in two languages. How often in 








* Originally published in the Busider, 
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such a case do we not find that one tongue goes 
to the wall, that some of the words are badly 
chosen, some of the sentences unpgraceful, 
and some of the expressions sin against the 
idiom peculiar to the language; and yet an 
architect is expected to design equally well in 
the medizeval and pagan styles, which have just 
as many differences between them as the two 
languages have. But go a step further, and 
suppose that we had no fixed vernacular, and we 
were obliged to express ourselves in broken 
French or broken German, what sort of 
things would our poem turn out, in 
spite of any really poetic thoughts we might 
possess? Still the comparison holds good. 
We have no real vernacular in architecture. 
Neither of the two great styles belongs to our 
own days. We have to learn them painfully and 
imperfectly as we should learn languages. At 
the present time, indeed, we are seeking for an 
architectural language suited to our times, 
and we ought not to be disappointed that we do 
not get it in a single year. But almost every 
language can be traced back to a parent stock, 
and so with our new architecture. We have taken 
many points of departure, and thrown them away, 
one after another, until it must be confessed 
that we have got a little confused, and are by 
no means so advanced in our task as we have a 
right to expect, considering the pains we have 
taken. 

The last century was consistently working in 
the traditions of Sir Christopher Wren; when, 
lo! people took to measuring the Parthenon, 
and we had accordingly to begin almost anew, 
only this time with Greek art. Unfortunately, 
after a few years, people discovered, very un- 
willingly it is true, that the climate of England 
was not precisely identical with that of Greece ; 
that the broad surfaces and flat shallow sculp- 
ture, however well they might look beneath the 
sky of Athens, were different things when exe- 
cuted in cement and put up in London. Then 
we tried our national style, beginning with the 
latest and worst phase of it. I need scarcely tell 
you how from Perpendicular we went to Early 
English, and then to Decorated, always begin- 
ning backwards, until] at last we came to what 
is called the Geometrical Decorated, and we 
were going on, to all appearance very well in- 
deed, until one day Mr. Ruskin published his 
‘Stones of Venice,” and then a rush was made for 
Italian Gothic in architecture, the details of which, 
never very fine, were nearly as unsuitable for 
our purpose as those of Greek architecture itself. 


such quantities of etchings that we finish by 
deceiving ourselves as well as our clients. 

The last new invention is to use large sash 
windows, with of course the maximum of glass 
and the minimum of wood; then to put in a flat 
stone lintel, and over that a high pointed arch filled 
in with brickwork. Now a window opening de- 
mands some cutting up, if the scale of the build- 
ing is to be preserved, and as far as I am enabled 
to judge, nothing is more destructive to the 
general effect of our modern buildings than 
those enormous sheets of plate-glass in the win- 
dows. A friend of mine once tried to deceive 
himself in this matter by saying that you have 
only to suppose all the lattices thrown back, but 
he was not sufficient of an artist to know that 
the sheen of the rain, or reflexions of the sky, 
which are sure more or less to appear in any 
large pane of glass were sufficient to dispel any 
illusion of this description. 

Doubtless large sheets of glass are occasionally 
necessary, but why should we not try and 
dimininish the artistic evil by putting the upper 
part of the window in smaller panes, either of 
wood, or iron, or of broadish lead. 

If we go to Hampton Court, we cannot fail to 
be struck with the very noble appearance of the 
window sashes in that part of the palace built 
by Sir Christopher Wren. 

It is, in fact, our modern windows which make 
our common houses so hideous. A house of 
Queen Anne’s time, although it may not have a 


bit more ornament than one built twenty years | 


see no joke at all in it, the designer only did 
what has been done in every age of the world, 
and who knows perhaps the fragile piece of glass 
may be destined to outlast the iron of the bridge ? 
There are some people who view every applica- 
tion of Mediawval art to modern life as a joke, 
and, in nine cases out of ten, to be discouraged. 
They consider Medieval art as eminently eccle. 
siastical, and therefore something profoundly 
serious and to be approached with caution, for. 
getting that mankind has been very much the 
same in every age, and that our ancestors joked 
and laughed just as much as we do. It is true 
that a very great part of our ancient domestic 
buildings have perished, and even of those which 
have been spared by time or man, none possess 
their original decorations. Consequently these 
people above mentioned almost refuse to believe 
in any scheme of secular painting and decoration 
of the thirteenth century, still less what they 
consider as the reprehensible interchange of 
secular and religious subjects; such as the 
series of Scripture history in the King’s Chamber 
(probably answering to our drawing-room) at 
Westminster, or the secular series of the labours 
of the year, and the signs of the Zodiac in 
ecclesiastical buildings as at Salisbury, &c. 

The fact is, that with our ancestors religion 
was not simply a mere matter of private devo- 
tion or of an attendance at church once in 
seven days: they said their prayers in their 
churches, and therefore had their churches made 
as beautiful as they could afford. A great cathe- 





ago, looks ten times more cheerfal, for the win- | dral must have been an encyclopaedia of all the 


dow-boxings project nearly to the surface of the 
brickwork, and when painted white, as I said 
before, impart an air of comfort and cheerfulness 
to the whole building. 

I know that this mode of construction is liable 
to communicate fire, and is therefore very pro- 
perly forbidden. Still I think that we might 
attain a somewhat similar result by other 
means. What appears to me as most ob- 
jectionable is the thin frame, surmounted by 
a segmental arch, and then another immense 
arch above it. This, in conjunction with a 
high-pitched roof, some of the gables entirely 
hipped, and others hipped at the point only, 
forms, I think, one of the most distressing 
specimens of modern art: it is both pretentious 
and ugly. 

Now, the question arises, what form is our 
architecture of the future likely to take? I 
have, as far as I have been able, advocated two 
means for its advancement, viz.—a most careful 





I do not for one moment wish to deny the won- 
derful massiveness, beauty, and strength of the | 
larger Italian works; on the contrary, I think | 
them deserving of the most careful study, | 
although they are precisely the features most | 
difficult to introduce in these days of leasehold | 
tenures and large fenestration; but the details | 
of Italian-Gothic are worse than useless. For | 
the most part, they are executed in marble, 
which requires just as different a treatment to 
stone as stone does to brick; for what do we 
see? In marble-work the work is generally 
shallow, and on the surface; for the material is 
hard. A system of rectangular panels obtained, 
for marble is generally supplied in thin pieces, 
and panels are the readiest way of showing off , 
the peculiar colours and veinings. In stone, on 
the contrary, the members rely on the mouldings, 
carvings are often deeply undercut, and the 
buttresses jut out like rocks. But in brick we 
found them very shallow, and iron tie - rods 
used to keep opposite walls in their places. The 
mouldings are also comparatively few, except 
we go to those countries where the clay, by the 
application of ornament and superior manipula- 
tion, becomes terra cotta. In speaking of brick 
construction, I have rather more in my mind the 
private houses in Belgium, than the wonderful 
churches at Milan. 

But to return to my subject. Of late years 
we have actually taken to tamper with the old 
details of the styles we employ. We chamfer 
things that ought never to be chamfered. We 
try to get an appearance of strength by using 
forms which were known to our ancestors, but 
rejected by them as being ugly. Such is the 
Saxon straight-sided arch — such the foliage 
where the leaves are square at the end instead 
of pointed; or we cover our buildings with 
notchings, an ornament most sparingly used in 
the thirteenth century, and even when employed 
generally placed at a height. We use marble 
in juxta-position with stone, to the infinite in- 
jury of the latter. We cusp doorways which 
are exactly the features that ought not to be 
cusped and finally we cover our drawings with 





study of early French art, and the study of the 
human figure. 

As to early French art, I believe it to 
be more suited to the requirements of the 
present day than any other phase of Mediwval 
architecture. We live under different conditions 
to our ancestors. They delighted in small 
pretty buildings, with delicate details, which 
would be out of place in our smoky atmosphere. 
In French art everything is upon a larger scale, 
and it is usually suited for our large warehouses 
and for high houses, such as are being sown 
broad-cast in old London. It is a curious thing, 
but there is little doubt of the London houses in 
the thirteenth century being very low as com- 
pared with those of Paris; for Mathew Paris, 
describing the visit of Henry III. to St. Louis, 
represents the English court being amazed at the 
loftiness of the houses of Paris as compared 
with those of the English capital. 

It would be a work of supererogation for me 
at the present time to go deeply into the merits 
of the French architecture of the thirteenth 
century, and the various reasons for, to a certain 
degree, preferring it to that left us by our 
ancestors. I can only say that our whole habits 
of life and our external circumstances having 
altered from what they were in those ages, 
we should use our common sense, and adopt 
that style of architecture most suited to us, at the 
same time bringing into use all modern improve- 
ments which can actually be proved to be such, 
and decorating the building with sculpture and 
painting relating quite as much to our own times 
as to those gone by ; for sculptured buildings are 
but stone books, and why should the last chapters 
be left out ? 

There is a window in Westminster Abbey 
which illustrates this; it is in the nave aisle, 
and to the memory of a civil engineer. I pass 
by its artistic merits or demerits, and come to 
the iconography; the series of stones begins 
with the Tower of Babel, and ends with the Menai 
Bridge. Ishould state that the latter was pointed 





out to me as a sort of practical joke on the part 
of the stained glass designer; but I confess I 


|knowledge of the time: indeed M. Didron tries 
'to prove that this was literally the case with 
regard to the sculptures of the cathedral of 
Chartres. It is only by acting in a similar 
manner that we shall ever progress and have an 
art of our own, and I am the more disposed to 
reiterate this upon the present occasion when I 
have the honour of addressing my younger fel- 
low-students ; for, alas! we are all students now, 
and there are no masters in Israel. Whether 
there ever will be, must depend upon the zeal 
and earnestness of purpose with which you 
take up that banner which is about to fall into 
your hands. If you do not draw the figure 
better, if you do not study more deeply, and if 
you do not take due advantage of the art-discove- 
ries and labours of those who have been a little 
longer in the profession, it will indeed be a bad 
thing for our future art. 

Some men may do more and some may do 
less, but every one can do something. Of course 
a greal deal depends upon the circumstances 
in which you may be placed and over which 
you may have no control; but I very much 
doubt whether any circumstances ever hindered 
the ultimate advance of any one who had a real 
and lasting love of art. 

Various circumstances may hinder various 
men: thus one may have to work for his living 
immediately after finishing his apprenticeship ; 
another may marry early, and may have to go 
to quantities for his livelihood; a third, seeing 
how very hard is the struggle for an art 
man, with no connexion, may go into dilapida- 
tions, and light and air cases ; a fourth may get 
into practice too eariy, either through his con- 
nexion or through accident; but all may do 
something to advance our future art and archi- 
tecture. Of course it cannot be expected that 
they can do so much as the man who thoroughly 
devotes himself to it, and who is neither married 
nor obliged to work for his bare living ; but they 
can do something ; they can afford employment 
to good artists in their buildings; they have their 
annual holiday, during which they can study 
more or less, and their more lucrative practice 
enables them to purchase art for their own 
houses. 

Now during this time the art man, as your 
President very truly said upon a former occa- 
sion, finds that he gets comparatively nothing 
to do, and indeed he may think himself 
comparatively lucky if he does when he is tole- 
rably past the middle of his life. But these 
fallow years are exactly those which are the 
most valuable to him; it is in them that he 
applies the knowledge gained by wandering to 
and fro over the surface of the earth. That 
knowledge may have but a small area to work 
upon ; it may, perhaps, be a piece of goldsmith’s 
work or ivory carving, for which he is almost 
ashamed to charge a fee at all, but which, with 
the design and the constant superintendence of 
the workman, takes him as much time as would 
suffice to enable his late fellow-student, who 
does the light and air, to make much gold; but 
\then, on his side, he will have added another 
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new and beautiful thing to the world, and he 
will have done something towards solving the 
problem of our future art. 

I hope’you will not suppose for one moment 
that I wish to detract from the merits of the 
gentleman who goes in for quantities, light and 
air, and dilapidations ; on the contrary, the world 
could not do without him ; and there is no doubt 
but that he does the most useful as well as the 
most lucrative part of the profession ; and if he 
has not the opportunity of becoming an artist, 
it is simply an application of the great law of 
compensation, which ordains that one man shall 
not have everything. 

I confess that the most, by far the most, in- 
teresting series of drawings in this room are 
those of the sketching class. I should have 
liked them to have been more numerous, and to 
have come down to a later date. When one isa 
pupil, one often marches quickly, so that the 
drawing of 1865 may give a very different idea of 





a man’s progress to what a drawing a year 
later might give. The only want in the 
sketching class appears to me that, when done, 
the sketches should be sent to some competent 
person to give a written opinion upon them, in 
the same way that a barrister might be asked to | 
give an opinion; that that opinion should be 
paid for in the same manner that a barrister’s 
opinion would be paid for, for this is the only 
way by which advice is ever attended to. Before 
leaving these sketches I must not omit one of a 
design for the polychromy of a chancel arch, 
where the figures are very well done indeed, and | 
where the colour is exceedingly good. 

In conclusion, let me ask you to devote some 
time to the drawings of Mr. Thompson, of 
Glasgow. They represent buildings in Greek 
architecture, but certainly the best modern 
Greek architecture it has ever been my lot to 
see. Whether some of the edifices are exactly 
suited to the climate of Edinburgh is another 
question ; but the most curious thing is that 
many of them, by a very few touches, could be 
most easily translated into thirteenth century 
French art. There is one little drawing of 
a villa that might almost be taken for a copy 
of some little fortalice in the south of Frauce; in 
fact, there are actually two rows of these 
features, called machicolations, lately so rabidly 
prescribed by writers. 

Gentlemen, I am sure that our art future will 
be safe in your hands; and although it is neither 
to be expected, or even desired, that all of you 
should devote yourselves exclusively to the fine 
art branch of the profession, as I said before, 
you can all do something towards our future | 
architecture, and Mr. Thompson’s_ excellent 
designs suggest to me a question which we might 
all ask ourselves whenever we turn out a design, 
viz., what would the Greeks have thought of it ? 
If answered unsatisfactorily, or in the negative, | 
would it not be better for us to try again ? 

W. Burces. | 








THE LATE EDWARD HODGES BAILY, R.A., | 
SCULPTOR. 


Ovr English school of poetic sculpture has newly 
lost one of its most distinguished Academicians 
(Royal Academicians, if you will). The dis- 
tinguished pupil of the greatest of English 
sculptors (John Flaxman), Baily,—the sculptor 
of the twin half-recumbent figures of “ Eve” 
(Milton’s “Eve” at the fountain undefiled) — 
died on the 22nd ult., in his eightieth year. 

Mr. Baily (Thomas Banks would have more 
than admired his “ Eve”) was born in the city of 
Bristol in the year 1788; worked under Messrs. 
Rundell & Bridge as a modeller for soup-tureens 
and teapots and claret-jugs, and such like Ben- 
venuto Cellini and Flaxman work ; and from a de. 
signer, modeller, worker in hot metal, and 
chaser, rose to the very head of his profession. 
Watson and Joseph Durham worked under his 
tuition as he had worked (how much to be 
envied !) under Flaxman. 

It was the lot of Mr. Baily to be outdone by 
his master, and his worse lot to find a rival and 
outrunner in the race of successful sculpture in 
Francis Chantrey. Messrs. Rundell & Bridge 
wanted Cellini work for the white damask and 
bright mahogany and polished marble of George 
IV. Mr. Baily filled Flaxman’s place with 
them,—not up by any means to his master’s 
mark, but ably. Some of Mr. Baily’s work is 
more than poetic; witness his “Eve at the 
Fountain,” his “Eve listening to her own 
Voice,” both marble inspirations softened into 








life. 
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We have before us while we write a slightly- 
tinted fac-simile in plaster (very choice in its 
way) of Mr. Baily’s first design for his “Eve at 
the Fountain,” and very beautiful it is; to our 
thinking (and skilled judges in the art of Phidias 
and Flaxman are with us), less lackadaisical than 
the accepted “Eve” of Messrs. Rundell & 
Bridge, the great Ludgate goldsmiths and silver- 
smiths, and patrons of John Flaxman, Mr. 
Baily’s master. The story of Mr. Baily’s “ Eve” 
forms a pleasing episode in the history of Eng- 
lish sculpture. Oddly enough, it was made for 
the handle of the lid or cover of a City soup- 
tureen,—perhaps for the Licensed Victuallers. 
Eve, in all her beauty, surmounting a tureen 
redolent with real turtle,—fit food for lips and 
mind. 

A bas-relief to the memory of Mr. Draper, in 
Bristol Cathedral (more beautiful in point of 
execution with the chisel than in its design), 
called his attention to the art of sculpture, and 
made him irrevocably a sculptor. He had 
modelled previously in wax, but now took to 


iclay and plaster, and with such success and 
‘belief in his own powers, that he set off for 


London, and sought, like others before and after 


/him, the approbation of Flaxman. The great 
‘sculptor liked what he saw, and gave more than 


a word of encouragement to the young enthu- 


_siast from Bristol, for he found employment for 


him in his studio, No. 7, Backingham-street, 
Fitzroy-square, London; a classic spot, though 
we, athirst to see over it, had to carry to it, in 


‘enthusiasm and associations, what the bricks 
and mortar on the ground could not, unassisted, 


awaken within us. 

Mr. Baily was with Flaxman for seven years 
and a-half, and availed himself of many of the 
advantages of working with so great a man. 
Flaxman, it is said, foresaw his future excel- 
lence; and free, as he was, from the petty 
jealousies of genius, both aided and recom- 
mended the sculptor of ‘“ Eve.” 

Mr. Baily’s admirers will like to know his 
London residences. In 1823 he was living at 
No. 75, Dean-street, Soho (Lawrence and Har- 
low had lived in the same street before him) ; 
thence he went to No. 8, Percy-street, Rath- 
bone-place, Oxford-street (or rather Totten- 
ham-court-road) ; from No. 8 he removed to 
No. 10 in the same street, where Dewint (the 
water-colour artist) and Hilton, his brother-in- 
law and historical painter, had lived before. 
Another London home,—or studio of Mr. Baily’s, 
—was No. 11, York-place, Portman-square. 
Here, however, the world was not with him. 

Mr. Baily exhibited at the Royal Academy, in 





A statue (1843) of Dr. Wood, Master of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; a marble statue of 
Psyche ; and a graceful little statue of Helena 
unveiling herself to Paris; the model (1844) of 
a colossal statue of Mr. Dawson, Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, and the model of a small statue of 
Paris. The former work was executed in 
marble and erected in St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 

Mr. Baily was elected a Royal Academician 
on the 12th of February, 1820, in the room of 
Benjamin West, the President of the Academy. 

In the Art Journal may be found a good like- 
ness of Mr. Baily, “engraved by J. Smyth from 
a drawing by T. Bridgeford.” 





ON ENGLISH PORCELAIN. 


Tue course of lectures on “ Pottery and Por- 
celain,” by Mr. W. Chaffers, at the Society of 
Arts, was brought to a close last week. 

The subject of Mr. Chaffers’s concluding 
lecture was “English Porcelain.” He began by 
observing that the invention of the manufacture 
of porcelain in this country was much earlier 
than had been generally supposed ; for a patent 
was taken out by John Dwight, of Fulham, in 
1671, while that of Chicagnean, of St. Cloud, in 
France, was not granted until 1702, nearly 
thirty years afterwards. The first discovery in 
that country was accorded to Louis Poterat, of 
| Rouen, who obtained letters patent in 1673, but 

the ware never succeded, and only a very im- 
'perfect description of china was produced: 
| Dwight’s porcelain was therefore made two 
years previously, and the title of his patent 
is this:—‘“For the mistery of transparent 
earthenware commonly known by the name of 
porcelain or China.” The fact is corroborated 
by Dr. Plot, in his “ History of Oxfordshire,” 
written in 1677, who says,—‘ He” (Dwight) 
“hath found ways to make an earth white and 
transparent as porcellane, and not distinguish- 
able from it by the eye, or by experiments that 
have been purposely made to try wherein they 
disagree.” The principal test of porcelain being 
its transparency, there can be no doubt about 
the nature of the ware here spoken of. A 
specimen of his porcelain, of about 1735, has 
recently been discovered; it is a bust of 
George II., of small life-size, in porcelain, which, 
from the peculiar modelling and the similarity 
to Dwight’s busts in stoneware, leaves no doubt 
of its origin. It is in the possession of Mr. 
Reynolds. The manufactory at Stratford-le- 
Bow was established about 1730. Thomas Frye, 





1839, a colossal statue of Thomas Telford, the | an eminent painter, appears to have been instra- 


engineer; and in 1840, a statue of that great 
encourager of art in England, the Earl of Egre- 
mont,—part of a monument to his lordship’s 


mental in bringing the china to that perfection 
| for which it was celebrated. In 1753 the works 
| passed into the hands of Messrs. Crowther & 


memory in the church of Petworth, in Sussex. | Weatherby. In an interesting document, accom- 
| 


His portrait-statues (luckily few in number) 
did not add to his reputation. 


panying a Bow china bowl, which was presented 
to the British Museum, by the painter himself, 


In 1841 his “Eve listening to her Voice” | we are told that they employed 300 persons,— 


found him additional admirers ; some, indeed,— | a 


and judges, too, from whom it were seldom safe | 
to differ,—preferring it to his “Eve at the) 
Fountain.” This fine work, or a duplicate of it, 

was bought by the late Mr. Bicknell, of Herne- 

hill, who always bought with taste and liberality. 

At Mr. Bicknell’s sale, in 1863, it sold for 230 

guineas—little enough. 

Portrait-busts, such as Chantrey reigned un- 
rivalled in, were little understood by Mr. Baily. 
We can call to mind but one of his really good, 
and that is very excellent,—the head of Douglas 
Jerrold. It is very fine in conception and 
execution, and true to the man and to the wit. 
The hair is excellently treated—in the antique 
manner—and true to the expressive character 
of Jerrold’s head. Dr. Diamond has made some 
fine photographs from it. 

In the year 1847 Mr. Baily exhibited at the 
Royal Academy of Arts a plaster statue of Chief 
Justice Tindal. The statue caused a great talk 
in the realms of art. It was an old patched-up 
model of the elder Bacon,—Sir William Black- 
stone’s statue made to do new duty. Some of 
our readers may remember the circumstance, and 
the stir that the affair made in and out of 
sculptors’ studios. —<- 

We may here catalogue, without classifying, 
some of Mr. Baily’s other works. Lord Hol- 
land’s large monument for the nave of West- 
minster Abbey—ambitious, with large, allegori- 
cal figures, and a bust of his lordship. The 
Nelson statue on the column in Trafalgar-square 
is by Mr. Baily; bat who can say what it is 
like ? Does distance lend enchantment to the 
view ? 


bout 90 painters, and 200 turners, &c., all under 
one roof. In 1775 the Bow works were sold to 
Mr. Duesbury, and all the moulds and imple- 
ments transferred to Derby. The celebrated 
manufactory at Chelsea was established about 
the same time as Bow, and the early produc- 
tions are frequently mistaken the one for the 
other; but, fortunately, the finer pieces are 
usually marked with an anchor in red or gold. 
The period of its greatest excellence was from 
1750 to 1765. It bas been thought that Vene- 
tian workmen were first engaged here, from the 
great similarity of the two wares, both in 
painting and gilding, added to which the mark 
upon both is an anchor. This manufactory was 
set on foot by Mons. Spremont, a Frenchman, 
and he acquired a great fortune. The beautiful 
vases in the French style of grosblen and 
morone, with beautiful paintings, are well 
known, and are at the present day much appre- 
ciated, the prices they command being as high 
as are paid for the Sévres porcelain. These 
works were also bought by Mr. Duesbury, of 
Derby, in 1769, who continued them at Chelsea 
antil 1784. The china made by him was called 
Derby Chelsea, and is known by the mark of a 
D, crossed by an anchor. Although the Derby 
works originated as early as 1750, it does not 
appear that any china of a high character was 
produced, but principally services and small 
chimney ornaments ; and it was not until 1769, 
on the purchase of the Chelsea works, and a few 
years after of those at Bow, that they rose to 
any importance. In fact, with the best work- 
men and painters of those great establishments, 


and all the moulds and models from th+m, the 
a 
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Derby manufactory may be considered as the 
Bow and Chelsea manufactories continued in 
another locality. Some beautiful examples of 
porcelain in the Chinese style were produced, 
and they seem also to have copied their marks, 
as well as their style of decoration; but their 
ordinary trade mark was at first a D crossed by 
an anchor, called Derby-Chelsea, and after royal 
patronage was accorded, in 1780, it was changed 
toa D surmounted bya crown. This was called 
Crown Derby, and was used by the successor, 
Mr. Bloor, down to 1830. The works ceased in 
1848. The next porcelain manufactory of im- 
portance was Worcester, established chiefly 
through the exertions of Dr. Wall, who formed 
a company in 1751. The services made here 
were held in much estimation, and, although pro- 
duced at a cheaper rate than Bow or Chelsea 


which answered to the ingredients of the 
Chinese porcelain, kaolin and petuntse. The diffi- 
culties found in proportioning them properly, 80 
as to give exactly the necessary degree of vitrifi- 
cation and no more, and other niceties with 
regard to the manipulation, discouraged them in 
their proceeding in the concern, and after ex- 
pending on it between two and three thousand 
pounds, they sold their interest in the patent to 
Mr. Champion, of Bristol. The works were, 
however, carried on for nearly six years, and a 
considerable amount of ware was produced. 
Cookworthy engaged the services of a clever 
French artist, who produced the articles modelled 
in the form of shells and rock work, which be- 
came great favourites for the table. In 1774, 
the patent was sold and transferred to Mr. 
Richard Champion, of Bristol. He made some 
beautiful ware, but the great outlay prevented it 





china, were better for use, and not so subject to 
crack with hot water. An important means of | 
decorating porcelain was introduced here m| 
1759, by transferring impressions from engraved 
copper plates on to the surface of the ware. It, 
was adopted almost simultaneously with Liver- | 
pool, the invention being claimed by both, and | 
specimens of these productions are found bear- | 
ing the names of Sadler & Green, of Liverpool, | 
and Richard Holdship, of Worcester, dated in 
the same year. Bat-printing succeeded the 
printing from copper plates on paper; the im-. 
pression being taken from a copper plate by a. 
piece of glue (called a glue-bat), which received 
the pattern on its surface in oil, and being 
pressed on to the surface of the ware, the design 
was transferred. It was then dusted with colour 
and baked. The porcelain made from 1760 to 
1780 was of a superior quality, and the colours 
used on decorative pieces approached very 
closely to those of Chelsea. In 1783 the manu- 
factory was purchased by Mr. Flight, afterwards 
Flight & Barr, and many clever artists were 
engaged. It remained with them and their 
successors until 1840, when the two principal 
manufactories of Worcester, Messrs. Flight & 
Barr, and the Messrs. Chamberlain, were amal- 
gamated, the concern taking the name of the 
Jatter. Chamberlain’s works were established 
in 1786, and acquired a great reputation, being 
especially patronized by the Priuce Regent, for 
whom they made a service which cost 4,0001. 
Another full service, for the East India Company 
at Madras, was supplied at « still higher price. 
The taste for gilding and bright colours caused 
this great increase of price, for it appears that 
nearly 1,0001. per annum were paid by the firm 
for gold alone. Caughley, near Broseley, Shrop- 
shire, was celebrated for porcelain. My. Turner, 
an engraver, from Worcester porcelaia manufac- 
tory, made great advances, especially in ser- 
vices for the table. He invented a beautiful 
blue, which was printed on the ware in Chinese 
designs. The well-known “ willow pattern” was 
produced here in 1780, which, even at the pre- 
sent day, is in great demand. This was the 
first blue printed table service made in Eng- 
Jand. The porcelain manufactory of Nant- 
garw was established by a Mr. Billingsley, in 
1813. He had some time before produced 
his beautiful transparent ware at Pinxton; 
but its expensive character prevented it from. 
becoming successful, and it was abandoned ; he, | 
however, revived it at Nantgarw, and it was so 
much admired that Mr. Dillwyn, of Swansea, | 
made arrangements with Billingsley to superin- | 
tend the production of it there also. Nearly all | 
the ware made at Nantgarw was purchased in 
the white by Mortlock, a china-seller of London, 
and decorated in the metropolis. The favourite 
patterns at both the above-named places were 
pink roses heightened with gold. Mr. Rose, of 
Coalport, was a celebrated potter, and he esta- 
blished himself there about 1780. He was not, 
however, contented with euch limited opera- 
tions, but as the Caughley, the Swansea, and the 
Nantgarw works were successively relinquished 
by their owners, he became the purchaser, and 
incorporated them with his own, retaining 
Billingsley as director of his manufactory. The 
patterns known as the “worm sprig,” the 
“Tournay sprig,’ the old “ willow pattern,” 
and the “blue dragon,” remained staple arti- 
cles. His decorative porcelain he marked “ Coal- 
brookdale,’ which was another branch of bis 
Coalport works. William Cookworthy, the in- 
ventor of hard porcelain, commenced his experi- 
ments as early as 1758, but it was not until 
1768 that he considered it fully developed, and 
in that year, in conjunction with Lord Camel. 
ford, he took out a patent and commenced opera- 
tions at Plymouth. The materials employed 


being remunerative, and in three or four years 
he was compelled to give up the manufacture, 
and sold the patent to a company of Stafford- 
shire potters. Various other porcelain manufac- 
tories were described; among these the New 
Hall China Works at Shelton, the first of the 
kind in Staffordshire. They had purchased 
Champion’s patent, intending to make hard por- 
celain, but in a short time this was abandoned, 
and they made the usual English soft paste 
china, in which a great proportion of bone-dust 
was mixed. The important china works at 


Stoke-upon-Trent originated with Josiah Spode 


in 1780. Great improvements were made by 
him and his sons in the composition of porce- 
lain, and they introduced a fine and durable 
material called iron stone china, which was 
largely exported to France, to the great injury 
of the French trade. 
visited the works in 1806, and he appointed 
Spode potter to his Royal Highness. 
1827, Messrs. Copeland & Garrett succeeded, 


the works being still carried on by Mr. Alder- | 
3,316; from 1501. and under 2001., 1,323; from 


man Copeland, and the choice pieces which 
emanate from this establishment vie with the 
famed pite tendre of old Sévres, while the jewels 


which glitter upon it remind us of the lines in’ 


Shakspeare about gilding refined gold or paint- 
ing the lily. On others the exquisite paintings 


are veritable works of art, and the beautiful | 


bisque figures are unapproachable. Mr. Thomas 
Minton established works at Stoke-upon-Trent 
in 1790. He made porcelain in the Worcester 
style and realised a handsome fortune. He 
died in 1837, and was succeeded by his son, 
Mr. Herbert Minton, who attained great cele- 
brity as a potter, and brought the ware gene- 
rally to great perfection. He revived the 


/manufacture of encaustic tiles, and by em- 


ploying the most expert artists, the most 
skilful chemists, and sparing no expense in his 
numerous experiments to improve the colours, 
the body of the ware, and the decorations, he 
stood unrivalled in his art. His successors, 
Messrs. Michael Daintry Hollins and Colin Min- 
ton Campbell, have pursued the same course, 


_and with untiring energy and zeal seconded all 


his efforts. Mr. Chaffers remarked that England | 
has indeed reason to be proud of the rival pot- 
ters, who have furnished forth their specimens 
of porcelain to the Paris Exhibition of 1867. 
Only two have exhibited, but the names of Min- | 
ton & Copeland have added lustre to the English | 
potters’ art, and have borne away the palm of | 
victory. Mr. Chaffers had on the table some | 
fine specimens of the beautiful china produced | 
at Rockingham by the Messrs. Brameld, from | 
the year 1520, under the protection of Earl Fitz- | 
william, the owner of the estate at Swinton. | 
The china was of a superior description, and the | 
painting and decoration generally of the highest | 
order. The manufactory was discontinued in 
1840. The important manufactory of porcelain 
at Lowestoft was established about 1756, and it 
is remarkable that the recollection of its exist- 
ence, and the productions which emanated from 
it, should have been lost sight of and gradually 
died away, although it was in active work for 
nearly fifty years, and only ceased in 1802. But 
although this is the case at a distance from the 
locality, it is well remembered by the older in- 
habitants of Lowestoft, and the houses in the 
vicinity are teeming with its china. In fact, it 
is to be found all over England, but is usually, 
for want of a truer name, called Oriental, being 
a sort of bybrid ware, which nobody who knew 
what real Chinese porcelain is could for a 
moment mistake. The painting on the ware, 
too, is undoubtedly English, and the very touches 
of the artists can be identified. Its greatest 
prosperity was from 1770 to 1800. The question 





were called growan stone and growan clay, 
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about hard paste being made at Lowestoft is 


The Prince of Wales. 
About| 


placed beyond dispute; it was probably intro. 
duced about 1775, after Champion’s failure, 
There are several persons now living who can 
testify to the fact that no Oriental porcelain 
ever came into the factory to be decorated; yet 
this is the opinion of many who have not daly 
considered the matter, and who imagine that 
what is now called Lowestoft was actually 
Oriental china, painted only at that place. Mr. 
Chaffers referred those of his hearers who wished 
to judge for themselves to a large collection of 
Lowestoft china, which he had obtained from 
the gentry of the vicinity, and which was now 
exhibited in the South Kensington Museum, 








FROM MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, 


At a meeting of gentlemen of the Melbourne 
press, held on the 23rd of March, it was decided 
to appropriate the Press Brooke Memorial Fund 
towards the purchase of a marble bust of the 
late tragedian, to be placed in the Public 
Library. 

At a meeting of the Freemasons, held on the 
15th, a committee was appointed to take 
immediate steps to erect the necessary build. 
ings in connexion with the Freemasons’ chari- 
_table institutions, on the site granted by the 
, Government. 

A tabulated return of the number of rate. 
payers in the city of Melbourne, the town of 
| Geelong, and in all the boroughs, shires, and 
road districts in the colony of Victoria, together 
with the classification of electors for the pro- 
_vinces of the colony, has been laid on the table 
of the Assembly by the Chief Secretary. The 
number of ratepayers is 125,283, classified as 
follows: — Persons rated ander 251., 89,345; 
from 251. and under 501., 19,491; from 501. and 
under 1001., 10,511; from 1001. and under 1501, 





2001. and under 3001., 1,082; from 3001. and 
upwards, 1,327. The number of electors in the 
provinces are: Central, 3,276; South, 1,627; 
South-western, 2,064; Western, 842; North- 
western, 2,767 ; Eastern, 1,026; making a total 
of 11,602 electors. 








ARCHITECTURAL MEDALS, PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 


ALTHOUGH no official report has yet been made, 
it is currently stated that in architecture, a grand 
medal igs awarded to Mr. Waterhouse; a medal 
of the first class to the late Captain Fowke; a 
second-class medal to Mr. Lynn; and one of the 
third class to Mr. Ed. Barry. 








TOMB: MIDDLETON CHENEY, OXON. 


Tuts tomb, of which we give a plan and eleva- 
tion, has recently been erected in the church- 
yard at Middleton Cheney, Oxon, by Miss Hor- 
ton, the Lady of the Manor, in memory of her 
father (late Lord of the Manor) and her brothers 
and sisters. Beneath the tomb is the family 
vault, divided into five compartments, for the 
reception of coffins, and entered from the en- 
closure. The superstructure is of Portland stone, 
rising from a tooled-red granite plinth. The 
pillars and angle shafts are of red granite 
polished. Beneath the canopy is a coped stone, 
the sides and ends of which are filled with the 
inscription; panels of white marble, having in 


‘the centre a marble shield, bearing the family 


arms. The roof of the tomb is groined, and 
divided by ribs springing from a string course 
above the capitals of shafts. The roof is term)- 
nated at each end externally, by a floriated 
cross, of which the sides only are seen in this 
elevation. 

The length of the tomb at the base is 11 ft. 
9 in.; the height to the top of ridge-cresting, 
10 ft. The whole is surrounded by an orna- 
mental wrought-iron railing upon a stone 
3 ft. distant from the plinth, the space between 
this and the curb being laid with Portland slabs, 
slightly inclined outwards. 

The work was carried out by Mr. Claridge, 
builder, of Banbury, with the assistance of Mr. 
Thomas Earpe, of Lambeth, who executed the 
ornamental stone and marble work, and Messrs. 
Thomason, of Birmingham, who supplied the 
wrought-iron railing, from thedesigns and under 
the direction of Mr. Wm. Wilkinson, architect. 
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TOMB, MIDDLETON CHENEY, OXON.—WMrkr. W. Witkinson, Arcuirect. 
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upon a raincloud, however small or large it may 
be, it is always a segment of a circle. 

It is singular how constantly even the cleverest 

TueEse buildings have been designed to meet | artists fail in reproducing this most beautiful of 
the requirements of a country where materials | Nature’s polychromy. It seems to be almost 
are difficult to be obtained, and where facility of | an impossibility to depict satisfactorily the de- 
erection is of importance. Our engraving illus- | finite yet impalpable “ airy nothing” that glides 
trates the Toowoomba Station. The entire | from spot to spot as the gazer moves, but never 
building has been planned in cubes of 15 ft.,| obscuring the objects over which it casts its 
having the columns, standards, girders, &c., coloured rays. 
15 ft. apart, with a principal over each. The  Gifford’s “Twilight on Mount Hunter” has a 
external walls consist of cast-iron }{ standards, sweet, peaceful wooded valley for foreground, a 
vertical and horizontal wrought-iron girders,' calm and beautiful evening sky, a paling sunset, 
with horizontal wood transoms, to which are and delicate crescent with attendant planet. 
attached the outside corrugated iron and the Kensett, in his “ View of the Coast of Newport,” 
inside wood lining, leaving a space between for has some admirably-painted water and cliffs; 


STATION BUILDINGS OF QUEENSLAND 
RAILWAYS. 


| 


a 


a current of air. 
Over all the doors and windows, and in the 


ceilings, are placed ventilating panels of per- | 
Around the entire building over 
the ground-floor is a wide verandah, with orna- | 
mental balcony-railing, and supported by a, 


forated zinc. 


lattice-girder, carried on light cast-iron columns. 
On the upper floor the roof overhangs and forms 


a verandah, similar to that below, with lattice- | 
girders on columns. These verandahs effectually | 


protect the iron side enclosure from the heat of 
the sun. There is also a balcony round the 
inside of the building, giving access to the 
office and other rooms. 

The ground-floor is covered with asphalte. 

Against the longitudinal girders run the 
transverse girders, supported by }{ standards 
in the centre, and which carry rolled iron joists 
for the wood flooring and ceiling joists. The 
roofs are constructed of wrought-iron principals, 
with cast-iron standards, supporting the louvres, 
the blades of which are of galvanised iron. In 
the ceilings of the upper floor are ventilating 
panels to enable the cool air to pass through the 
louvres into the rooms without creating a 
draught. 

The roofs are covered with Braby’s Vieille 
Montagne zinc. The side enclosure is of gal- 
vanised iron. Surmounting the building is an 
ornamental cast-iron cresting. 

The inside partitions are framed of wood, 
lined both sides with matched and chamfered 
boarding. All the joiners’ work, including doors, 
windows, “closets,” counters, and fittings, is 
prepared in London, and similar to that of first- 
class stations in England. The woodwork is Bur- 
nettized and to be stained and varnished when 
finished. The building is to be decorated some- 
thing after the manner of the Dublin Exhi- 
bition. 

The whole is put together in England, so as 
to save trouble and expense in the colony. The 
total cost, including all fittings, was 6d. per 
cubic foot, equal to about 8d. when erected in 
the colony. 


Three of these large terminal stations have 


been sent, besides second-class stations, work- 
shops, &c., and were designed for Sir C. Fox & 
Son, as agents of the Queensland Government, 
by Messrs, J. & R. Fisher, Westminster. 








NOTES FROM THE CHAMP DE MARS.* 


THE United States’ pictures occupy a small, 
portion of space at one end of the Galérie| 


Britannique. As if to show how little self-assert- 
ing we “ Britishers ” are, a large American eagle, 


with its concomitant of stars and stripes, lords | 
it from above one of the principal portals of our | 


,Darand, “In the Woods,” capital beech trees, 
| winding stream, and grey squirrel on a log in 
the foreground (to the colour of which lively 
little quadruped some lookers-on objected, by 
the way, thereby showing their own ignorance, 
not the artist’s). Richard’s “ Forest in June” 
is dull and cold; as is also the molten iron 
flowing from the seething caldron in Weir’s 
“Cannon Foundry :” it looks pale and tamed, 
very different from the lively, crackling, impish 
substance I remember to have beheld at Stour- 
bridge and another such-like Pandemonium. W. 
Homer shows a group of capitally-drawn figures 
in his ‘‘ Confederate Prisoners,” against a back- 
ground of fog-enveloped mortals, that reminds 


son Royaume” is the title. Rol sends a bust of 
a charming creature in thin white bodice, with 
dark blue trimmings; Devers, the bust of a 
male figure in red, painting a majolica plate, not 
marked in the catalogue; as also are not two 
charming interiors by Castiglioni—one, “ The 
Doctor’s First Visit to his Patient,” a sweet pale 
girl in white satin, whose sunless, listless face 
contrasts so forcibly with the rosy cheeks of her 
young sister who sits beside her, and the eager, 
wistful look on all the other countenances in the 
room, down to that of the grey-haired old 
servitor who is showing in the doctor. In the 
second picture, the illness has been endured and 
surmounted, and for the first time the convales- 
cent is leaving her bedroom. The tender care 
of the father and mother, who support her on 
either side, and the happy love of the same old 
serving man, who draws aside the porticre to 
let her pass through into the fresh air, are all 
charmingly told. 

A fine large-sized water-colour drawing, by 
Guadagnini, “The Betrothal of Gualdrati de’ 
Donati with Buondelmonte,” is excellent in 
'every way, as are Palizzi’s animals in oil colour. 
| Dupré sends a fine life-size “ Cain” in bronze, 
/and Sarocchi a pretty marble group, “ La Pre- 
‘mitre Lecture,” which reminds one of our 
_ English Durham’s capital children. R. F. H. 














one of Landseer’s charming ‘Children of the 


Mist,” but without the same necessity. 

Poor Abraham Lincoln looks out from a canvas 
of Hunt’s, with the earnest, sad expression 
peculiar to his seamed and plain face, and which 
gave a charm to his homely features. G. Baker 
in his “ Portrait of a Child,” presents the sweet 
face and bust of a darling little loveable maiden 
most loveably rendered; and G. Lambdin (if 
that be the correct name; I quote from the 
French authorized catalogue, and therefore am 
not responsible) has a charming little bit called 
“The Consecration,” in which a pretty, fair 
girl is kissing the sword of her young officer- 
lover, who kneels before her. 

Here end my remarks on the American pic- 
tures. Of the diminutive collections of Turkey 
and Greece I have nothing to say, not having 
been attracted by a single work in either; but 


‘that of the Pontifical States shows, of course, 


some fine mosaics from the “ Fabrique au Vati- 
can,” one large semi-circular picture, ani three 
smaller ones on gold ground; and of t'12 ena- 
mels, the “ Children of Charles I.,” after Van- 
Dyck, is good. Among the oil paintings I have 
marked “ A Peasant holding a Bunch of Grapes 
in her Hand,” by Gustave Muller (not an Italian 
name, by the way); Zuccoli’s “ First Christian 
Martyrs,” where the poor creatures are seen in 


THE PURIFICATION OF WATER: AND 
SUPPLY. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


On May 21, Mr. John Fowler, president, in the 
chair, the paper read, in abstract, was ‘“‘ Experi- 
ments on the Removal of Organic and Inorganic 
Substances in Water,’ by Edward Byrne. The 
object of these experiments was to try how far 
the statements generally made, with regard to 
the action of charcoal in purifying water, might 
be depended on. 

It was stated that many substances were 
spoken of as having a purifying effect on water, 
but of all, charcoal (especially animal charcoal) 
had been considered the most efficacious. 
Though in works which treated on spring and 
river waters, the assertion was constantly made, 
that both vegetable and animal charcoal (par- 
ticularly the latter) removed the organic and 
inorganic substances found in waters, yet no 
experiments were given by which to judge to 
what extent these statements were true. With 
a view to ascertain whether water, uncontami- 
nated by either decomposing animal or sewage 
matter, but containing dissolved vegetable mat- 
ter, would contain any nitrogenous bodies, 
some bog water was procured from a locality 


a crypt-like dungeon awaiting in despair or that precluded the possibility of its containing 
apathy, according to the temperament of each, any animal or sewage matter, the experiment 
the summons which calls them, one by one, up| on which served to prove that, in bog water at 
the cold stone stairs out into the colder resting- | least, vegetable nitrogenous matter was present. 
place of death; and Norfini’s Victor-Emma-| The details of four sets of experiments were 
nuel being welcomed in some town: rather a given, the first on animal charcoal, of which 
curious subject for an artist of the Papal States nearly 5 lb., new, and freshly burned, and of the 
to indulge in. | degree of fineness used in sugar refineries, were 

Of the Sculpture, “An Episode of the Deluge,” packed in an ordinary stoneware filter. The 
by Professor Vincenzio Luccardi, is a fine group, | water employed (of which a complete analysis 
with bas-reliefs on the sides of the pedestal;| was given) contained, in the gallon, organic 
and Adams’s bust of “ Pharaoh’s Daughter,” is, matter, 10°80 grains; inorganic matter, 88°30 
true to the Egyptian type and costume. grains. The hardness of the water, before boil- 

The gallery of the kingdom of Italy comes ing, was found to be 50°50’, and after boiling, 
next in succession, and several of the works | 33°; and the oxygen required to oxidize the 
here are very interesting. Alessandro Focosi | organic matter contained in one gallon, amounted 
has a large forcible picture of Catherine de| to 0°0116 grein. Several gallons of the water 





gallery, just as if America were the proud host Medicis and Charles IX., very rich in colour- 
and England the protected guest ; and amodest ing, and in which the strong wicked will of the 
dark-coloured band, some six inches broad,—un- | queen-mother has entirely cowed and conquered 


noticeable save to those who especially seek it 
out,—is all the demarcation that attests where 
the few American pictures terminate, and the 
many British works commence. 

Of these American pictures, some few call for 
especial notice. Church’s “ Niagara” from 
above the falls, is a work that well renders its 
grandiose subject. If I remember rightly, there 
were exhibited in London some few years since, 
three or four larger pictures by the same artist, 
on this and cognate subjects; and in one, a rain- 
bow was very truthfully and beautifully repre- 
sented. I cannot say the same for the rainbow 
in “ La Saison Plavieuse sous les Tropiques ;” 
it is too opaque and too sharply defined, and the 
whole of the bow should not have been com- 
pressed into so small a portion of scenery ; also, 
the form of it is shown as half of an ellipse, 
whereas whatever portion of a rainbow is seen 





* See p. 374, ante, 


|her weak vacillating son. Tuduno has two 
| stories of the war, ‘“‘ A Letter from the Camp,” 
‘and “ The Garibaldian’s Story ;” Lelli, a charm- 
|ing view on the lake of Orta; Hayez, a 
| cloaked and bonneted youth embracing a sweet 
fresh-faced maiden in a wonderful blue satin 
‘dress; Giannetti, “The Meeting of Gaspard 
Stampa with Collatine de Collalto,” large-sized 
figures, richly coloured, that have a dream of Paal 
Veronese about them; Molmenti, “ Arrest of 
Philip Calendario,’ the frame of which also 
deserves mention, being black, with a delicate 
gilt pattern over it, that suggests a niello of 
gold on iron. Pasini has a large canvas with a 
long winding procession of small figures, that 
seem almost lost in the expanse of sandy desert 
over which they are progressing ; camels, ele- 
phants, and men stirring up the dust of the arid 
plain in clouds as they move along, while snow- 
clad mountain peaks tower in the distance: 
«“ Le Schah de Perse parcourant les Provinces de 





were allowed to percolate slowly through this 
charcoal, and upon examination, afterwards, it 
was found that, of the inorganic matter which 
had originally existed, 52°60 grains were removed 
from the first gallon; but from each succeeding 
gallon less and less; so that, from the twelfth 
gallon of water that passed through the char- 
coal, only 8°80 grains of inorganic matter were 
removed. Of the organic matter 480 grains 
were removed from the first gallon; but, with a 
gradual decrease, the charcoal ceased to remove 
any organic matter after the sixth gallon. In 
fact, immediately afterwards, it commenced to 
give back a portion of the organic matter re- 
moved in the first instance, the quantity returned 
to the twelfth gallon amounting to 1°55 grain. 
Thus, of the 13:54 grains of organic matter 
removed by the charcoal from the first six gal- 
lons of water, as much as 4°98 grains were 
given back to the next six gallons; from whieh 
the author concluded that, had this set of ex- 
periments been carried a little farther, all the 
organic matter removed at first by the charcoal 
would have been given back again. 
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The second and third series of experiments 
were with wood and peat charcoal, which, how- 
ever, were still less satisfactory than those with 
animal charcoal. The fourth set of experiments 
wags ov animal charcoal, with water previously 
treated with permanganate of potash slightly in 
excess. After remarking that the water, in its 








passage through the charcoal, was found to con- 
tain organic matter, apparently in the same 
quantity as before treating it with the perman- 
gapate, attention was drawn to a comparison 
between the first and fourth sets of experiments, | 
to show how closely they agreed to contradict 
the ceneral statements made as to the removing 
power of charcoa', and to demonstrate how very 
little indeed could be done by this filtering 
material, even on a small scale, towards the | 
purification of water. ll 

The author then said that as the epidemic | 
which had so recently left these shores might 
return again before the adoption of any scheme 
to supply the metropolis with an abundance of) 
pure water, he thought it would be well, if only 
1o check its ravages in ever so slight a degree, 
to experiment on various materials which were 
believed to possess the power of removing 
organic matter; but, to obviate false conclusions, 
snd to render such experiments practically use- 
ful, they must be systematic. 

In conclusion, he gave it as his opinion that, 
as by chemical agency bad water could be puri- 
fied to a very limited extent only, the public 
mind should more than ever be given to the 
great question of supply; and, as people valued | 
their lives, they should above all things, in their 
choice of a source, not be too much influenced 
by distance, but be willing to undergo the neces- 
sary expense of securing the object of their 
search, not only in abundance, but in the 
greatest purity. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tir usual meeting of members was held at 
the Heuse, Conduit-street, on Friday evening, 
the 24th ult. Mr. R. W. Edis in the chair. 

Mr. G. W. Herbert was elected a meinber of 
the Association. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., for his kindness in permitting the 
members to inspect the new public offices in 
Downing-street. 

After some preliminary business had been dis- 
posed of, 

Mr. Burges read a paper on “Our Architec- 
tural Fature,”’ which we print in full. 


At the conclusion, Mr. Blashill said he was not disposed 
to take quite so desponding a view of British architecture as 
Mr. Burges had done. On the contrary, he thought that 
we were making satisfactory progress in the direction of 
new designs; and this he was glad to perceive, because he 
did not think that the style of the thirteenth century 
ought to be practised or continued in the nineteenth. He 
regretted, however, to say that, so far as domestic archi- 
tecture was concerned, the speculative builder was still in 
the ascendant ; but he hoped that as the public taste con- 
tinued to improve, its effect would be manifested in the | 
whole tone of British architecture. j 

Mr. Seddon observed, that he also was at a loss to 
account for the desponding view which the lecturer kad 
taken of the present state of architecture. Without | 
attempting to follow the details of the paper, he might be | 
allowed to observe that there were many difficulties in the | 
way of the student who desired to make progress towards 
anew style of architecture, because it was the habit of | 
people, when they saw new cesigns of that sort, to shrug 
their shoulders, and say it was not the Gothic of the 
Middle Ages. He did not see why this should be, because 
the style of the thirteenth century was now obsolete, and 
he thought there ought to be something peculiar to the 
age in which we lived, so that architects might not be 
copyists, but inventors, He bad lately returned from the 
Continent, where he was surprised to find that many of 
the goon old buildings along the Rhine, which used to 
be almost household words among architects, were fast 
disappearing; he hoped, therefore, that those members 
of the Association who had time at their disposal for 
travelling would visit these places before it was too late, 
so as to bring back records of what remained of those 
buildings, and thus add to our store of knowledge on the 
subject. 

Mr. Ridge agreed with the last speaker in the desira- 
bility of preserving records of the old Gothic buildings «1 
the Continent; but he reminded the meeting that the 
Early French style of Gothic which Mr. Burges recom 
mended students of architecture to copy, was very nearly 
similar to our own Early English. He did not see why a 
desponding view should be taken of the future of Gothic art. 
as he thought its interests would be cared for in the hands 
of the many Gothic architects of our own day. He con- 
fessed that he desired to see, if possible, a distinctive art 
for the age in which we lived. 

Mr. Spiers had expected to hear the expression of a hope 
that the young members of the society would study Greek 
works, but as Mr. Burges had made some mention in hi- 
paper of Mr. Thompson, of Glasgow, whose drawings repre 
sented buildings of Greek architecture, and of whom bh: 
spoke very highly, that circumstance might, perhaps, be con- 
8 to make amends for the omission. He would hav. 
been glad also to have heard some expression of opinioi 
as to what should be the predominant style of architec. 


| existence. 





ture in the future. The recent exhibition of designs fu: 


the new National Gallery had, he thought, shown that | 


Classic architecture bad almost died out in England. 
No wonder that 


practised. i 
they had models to go by, and the land of Classic Italy 
was close at band, The French style of architecture was 
classical, and the Government Schools of Art inculcated 
the study of that style, and assisted to encourage end 
develope it by numerous importations of art objects from 
Italy. In England, however, he was sorry to say matters 
were very different, and one could almost count on his 
fingers the number of architects who had been to Italy to 
study classic art. 5 
The Chairman could not agree with all the conclusions 
to which Mr. Burges had arrived, when commenting upon 


| our architectural future, so far as Gothic was concerned. 


The great opponent of Gothic architecture in the popular 
sense, was the speculative builder, who was always 
cropping up, and at whose command whole streets and 
suburban towns of the most fragile description sprang into 
No one appreciated more than he (the chair- 


|man) did the grand and mighty style of thirteent 


century art, but it was now obsolete, and could not with 
advantage be revived; and he was persuaded that if the 
architects of the thirteenth century could have lived in our 
own day, they would not design for the present generation 
such buildings as they had left behind tuem. With regard 
to our architectural future generally, he feared that until 
the public became really interested in the subject of archi- 
tecture, and until its professors and students laboured to 
make it shine above all the arts, neither the art itself nor 
its professors would obtain the position they were entitled 
to assume. He hoped that towards attaining that end 
the members of the As:ociation would set themselves to 
do the work before them with enthusiasm, always bearing 
in mind that none could aspire to be the disciples of an 
art who did not prepare themselves by earnest and assi- 
duous study. 





FROM SCOTLAND. 


Poisley.—The want of healthy dwellings for 
working men has long been a reproach to 
Paisley as well as to most other towns. A com- 


mittee has just reported on the subject to a} 


geueral meeting of those desirous of forming a 
co-operative building society. The report stated 
that ground for sites could be obtained in various 
parts of the town, at from 101. to 15l. per acre. 
As to the class of houses, the committee, after 


careful consideration, approved of a plan—| 


which was submitted for the inspection of the 
meeting—for buildings of two stories as being 
the most likely to suit the wants of e large por- 
tion of the community. These houses were 
intended to be divided into two, each dwelling 
having a front entrance, and consisting of a 
half of the lower and upper stories. Each of 
these half-cottages was estimated to cost 1561.; 
the fronts being of stone, and the back walls and 
gables of brick. The ground-floor would contain 
a kitchen, a room, and a scullery; and the 
second floor would have three apartments. The 
committee did not mean that this plan should 
be uniformly adhered to, but only that it might 
afford an illustration of the most economical, and 
at the same time most complete style of dwelling 
which the society could adopt. The report was 
approved, and ultimately it was unanimously 
agreed to form a local co-operative building 
society, and the committee were re-appointed, 
with power to add to their number, to frame a 
code of rules, and to take all the necessary steps 
to promote the objects of the association. The 
Provost (or Mayor) will do all in his power to 
promote the success of the scheme, and the 
assistance of other influential townsmen will 
also be given. 

Aberdeen.—The Aberdeen Town and County 
Bank has now been removed from its old pre- 
mises to the new building recently erected as 
their new offices in Bridge-street. Mr. D. Mil- 
ler was the builder of this edifice. The Aberdeen 
Bank are erecting new premises for their Thurso 
agency on a correspondingly suitable scale. 

Aboyne.—The foundation-stone of a monument 
to be erected in memory of Charles, tenth 
Marquis of Huntly, who died in 1863, has been 
laid with some ceremony. The proposal to erect 
the monument originated with the tenantry on 
the Aboyne estates. Mr. G. H. Smith, of Lon- 
don, was chosen architect, and a site erected on 
the hill of Mortlach, near Aboyne. It was felt 
by several of tte mason lodges in the province 
that the laying the foundation-stone of a monu- 
ment, commemorating one who held an honour- 
able post in the Grand Lodge of Scotland, was a 
suitable occasion for showing respect for the 
memory of the late marquis. Arrangements 
were made accordingly. The procession, accom- 
panied by a good many spectators, including 
several ladies, marched to the hill of Mortlach, 
about three miles to the north-east of Aboyne. 
The hill is the highest for many miles around, 
and is seen from a great distance. On its sum- 
mit the monument is to be erected, and there 
the ceremony took place. The design is a plain 

belisk, 16 ft. square at the base and 6 ft. at the 


it should, because there mw red 
odels fro which the study of the art might be . ; 
m * France the pon was different. There | facing north and south, very much resembling 


top, with a pedestal of 19 ft. It is to be built 
of rough blocks of granite, taken from the hill, 
and on the top is to be placed an iron ornament, 


|the Dagmar Cross of Denmark. The extreme 
| height of the monument will be 60 ft., and it is 
| to be built by Mr. R. Dinnie, Aboyne. The site 
is on the boundary line between the property of 
the Earl of Aberdeen and the Huntly estates. 





THE RECENT COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS, 


Tue long-promised special reports on the 
explosions at the Oaks and Talke-o’-the-Hil! 
colleries have been published, but they do not 
justify the eulogies which were passed upon them 
by the Government in the House of Commons, 
With regard to the South Staffordshire cata. 
strophe, Mr. Wynne, the Government inspector, 
thinks that he cannot perform his “ melancholy 
duty in a better way than by using the reports 
of the local press.” We are of a different 
opinion. “Our reporter” on the occasion was, 
no doubt, a man of ability, and having been 
‘promptly on the spot” was enabled to “ glean 
fall particulars.” But his version of the affair, 
even when helped by “a narrative by an eye- 
witness,’ and ‘‘ another account,” hardly fulfils 
all the conditions of an impartial and careful 
report. The inquiry before the coroner appears 
to have been conducted in a very unseemly way. 
The proceedings were frequently interrupted by 
laughter, especially when a collier was admitting 
that he had frequently endangered the lives of 
the whole of his fellow-workmen by smoking and 
removing the top of his lamp. The coroner, too, 
| forgot himself when he spoke of a certain hand- 
| bill emanating from the Miners’ Association as 
| being “false as hell.” As regards the cause of 
| the accident, Mr. Wynne believes it to be duc to 

the— 





** Want of power to ventilate the lower workings, which 
should not have been pushed forward until the pit was 
| sunk, and, above all, not unt] there was some means of 

ventilating it, which does not appear to have been the 
case,” 

The verdict of the jury was in effect one cf 
“ accidental death.” 

Mr. Dickinson’s report on the Oaks Collier) 
explosion is of more value, and is moreover 
accompanied by a sketch of the workings. The 
inspector’s opinion is decidedly that the accident 
was due to the system upon which the colliery 
was worked. The seam is 8 ft. thick, and is 

/notoriously fiery. At the time of the explosion 
| the working faces open amounted to about one 
mile in length. It will easily be understood 
that the quantity of gas given off from such an 
‘enormous area must be very great, and one of 
the advantages of the plan suggested by Mr. 
| Dickinson is, that the working faces open at one 
time will be very much lessened, and the venti- 
lation simplified. Mr. Dickinson states that this 
answers well in his own district (Manchester), 
and is found to be economical in the long ran. 

The exact manner in which these explosive 
gases are evolved is not known, but it is certain 

that larger quantities are given off when the 
atmospheric pressure is low. To adopt a simple 
illustration we may suppose the gas to be con- 
tained in vessels closed by valves opening out- 
wards. Under ordinary circumstances thes? 
valves are kept closed by the pressure of the 
air, but when the barometer falls the gas opens 
the valves and escapes. In the case of the Oaks 
explosion the barometer had fallen half an inch 
during the preceding 12 hours, and the tempera 
ture was rising. The explosion took place at 20 
minutes past 1 in the afternoon—a time when 
the evolution of gas is greatest, owing to the 
number of fresh “faces” exposed. The decrease 
in the pressure would also favour the evolution 
of gas, and the rise in temperature would render 
the ventilating furnace less efficacious.* Mr. 
Dickinson enters into some calculations to show 
the additional amount of gas which would be 
evolved under the altered atmospheric conditions, 
but his figures do not seem to us correct. — 

Mr. Dickinson’s views on Government inspec- 
tion are sound and well worthy of attention. 
He considers that the State should not interfere 
to such an extent as to relieve the owners and 
managers of the responsibility which now de- 








* A valuable report on certain accidents which poe 
occurred in Belgian coal mines in consequence “5 
sudden evolution of gas may be found in the Revue © n 
verselle dew Mines for March, 1966, p. 281. The author me 
the late M. A. De Vaux, inspector of mines, whose effor 





were continuously directed towards the amelioriation ° 
the condition of the workers in coal mines. 
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volves upon them. “If,” he says, “ the inspec- 
tion becomes too frequent, the inspectors would 
be likely to become implicated in the manage- 
ment, and when an accident takes place their 
position would not be sufficiently disinterested 
to enable them to make an independent investi- 
gation, and it would require for that purpose 
some disinterested person to be called in to see 
that the provisions of the law were enforced, 
thereby tending to lower the standing of the 
inspector, and lessen his usefulness in his dis- 
trict... .. The responsibility must rest some- 
where. Hitherto it has been decided that it is 
best upon the owners and managers. But if it 
be intended that the Government should assume 
the responsibility, then the whole subject of the 
inspection will require reconsideration.” He 
also suggests that all the statutes relating to 
mining should be consolidated, and some slight 
alterations made. 

A good deal has been said about the danger of 
using gunpowder in firing mines. In the Oaks 
Colliery blasting was prohibited in getting the 
coal, although it was used for driving new 
levels. There is no doubt that the explosion took 
place when a shot was being fired, and that a 
much larger quantity of powder was used than 
usual for the purpose of blowing away the small 
portion of rock at the end of the drift. The 
shot, therefore, went into a part of the mine 
where none of the previous shots had been dis- 
charged, and whether the flame lighted any 
firedamp in any of the old “slits” or “cut- 
throughs,” or whether the concussion disturbed 
the gas accumulated in the “ goaves” or aban- 
doned workings, and forced it on to the allowed 
open lights, will now never be decided. It 
appears, however, clear that the explosion was 
caused either directly or indirectly by the firing 
of ashot. It is generally admitted that the use 
of gunpowder is exceedingly dangerous, and on 
this point the evidence given by Mr. Coe, during 
the inguiry into the cause of the South Stafford- 
shire accident, is worthy of notice. When 
asked whether powder should be used indiscri- 
minately in a fiery mine, where gas is constantly 
being given off, he said,— 

“*That question involves a good deal. It is a matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. I hold the opinion 
that in all fiery pits, giving off gas in considerable quan- 
tities, the use of gunpowder ought to be prohibited 
entirely and for ever. . « Ihave fiery pits under my 
charge, and I use gunpowder simply because I am com- 
ro to do so by the usages of the country. . . . If 

said we must not use powder, the colliery proprietors in 
this and other counties would put me down for a complete 
noodle. They would not think me compos mentis. On the 
other hand the men, if { were to make such a proposition, 
would look upon me as their greatest enemy.” 

At the South Kensington Museum there is a 
very interesting case showing the constituents of 
the human body,—a large quantity of water, so 
much lime, so much charcoal, albumen, fibrine, 
&c., a few sheets of glue, some sticks of pho- 
sphorus in a bottle, and a few bits of iron wire. 
According to the “ pounds, shillings, and pence” 
view of the question, this is a human being, and 
it is upon these data that his value is estimated. 





THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Stockport. — The joiners, numbering about 
eighty, are out on strike. They require an ad- 
vance of wages, from 28s. to 30s. per week, and 
an hour’s less work on the Saturday. The em- 
ployers agreed that they would concede the 
advance on the Ist July next, but are deter- 
mined to resist any interference with their work- 
ing hours. 

Derby.—A strike has taken place against 
Messrs. Wood, builders. Because they refuse to 
discharge their foreman, who is a non-union 
man, or compel him to join the union, all their 
masons have left them. Messrs. Wooa declare 
that they will rather give up this branch of 
their business altogether than yield to the dicta- 
tion of the men. 

Wrezham.—A strike among the joiners and 
builders is threatened. Some months ago the 
operatives petitioned their employers for a holi- 
day on Saturday afternoon. There are a num- 
ber of operatives from Chester, and other neigh- 
bouring towns where the half-holiday is granted, 
employed here, and the privileges which they 
enjoyed in those towns are extended to them in 
this ; whereas, the great majority here have to 
work the full time, namely, till four o’clock. 
Hitherto the employers have not given the appli- 
cation a favourable consideration. 

Wolverhampton.—The builders here have ex- 


hibited outside their respective places of business | 


a code of “ Rules to be observed between the 
master builders of Wolverhampton and the 
operative stonemasons, from May 1, 1867.” The 
rules are prefaced by a statement, for the infor- 
mation of the public. The master builders have 
had various conferences with masons in their 
employment for the purpose of settling trade 
rules, As the operatives would not consent to 
leave such matters as could not be agreed upon 
to be settled by arbitration, these conferences 
have had no result, and the masons have struck 
work to enforce the acceptance of a code of rules 
which they had prepared by themselves. 

Worcester.—The whole of the men who were 
on strike, except the masong, have gone in to 
work, pending the result of the arbitration which 
is to take place. 

Birmingham. —“ A decision given in the 
County Court,” says Aris’s Gazette, “ shows the 
desirability, at all events in the building trade, 
of definite agreements between masters and 
men. A carpenter and joiner, who had been at 
work for a builder in the town, sued the latter 
for a quarter of a day’s wages, on the ground 
that whilst by rule the claimant was entitled to 
a quarter of a day’s notice of dismissal, the de- 
fendant had discharged him without any notice. 
The rule alluded to was one made by the trade 
society to which the workman belonged; and it 
was argued that in paying the price per hour 
fixed on by the society the defendant had prac- 
tically agreed to the rules collectively, although 
he had expressly repudiated them. This extra- 
ordinary doctrine was not, however, adopted by 
the Court. The judge, having clearly ascertained 
that the man had been paid by the hour, that 
he had been paid for all the work he had done, 
and that no agreement or contract had been 
made, gave judgment for the defendant, with 
costs. Even the solicitor for the plaintiff could 
not help admitting that the proceeding was an 
attempt on the part of the trade society to 
‘make’ laws, which, as his learned friend on 
the other side suggested, had better be left to 
Parliament—at least ‘for the present.’” 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Liverpool.—The extension of the Lime-street 
railway station at Liverpool is in progress. The 
new platforms are now in course of formation, 
large numbers of workmen being engaged in 
their construction, and the first new arrival plat- 
form has been opened. The entrance to the new 
station will be nearly in the same position as the 
present one. The platform is 50 ft. wide, ex- 
tending from the departure to the arrival side, 
with the proposed hotel on the right. This hotel, 
which has been designed by Mr. Waterhouse, of 
London, will have a frontage extendirg from 
Lord Nelson-street to New Gloucester-street, but 
our authority, the Albion, states, that it has been 


resolved to postpone its erection for some time | 2 


to come, and for the present confine the Lime- 
street works to the extension of the station. 
The whole of the enlarged station will be covered 
in by an enormous iron and glass roof in one 
clear span. The present roof was the first appli- 
cation of iron on so large a scale. Favoured by 
the natural abutments of rock on either side to 
spring from, the new roof will be economically 
constructed. It has been designed by Mr. Wil- 
liam Baker, C.E., chief engineer to the com- 
pany, assisted by Mr. F. Stevenson, C.E. A 
scheme has been devised for working the whole 
of the signals, both in the station, and half a 
mile up the tunnel, from one central signal box, 
onder the system of Messrs. Saxby & Farmer. 
The principle of this arrangement may be com- 
pared to a Chubb or a Bramah lock, in which 
the bolt cannot be moved unless a set of tum- 
blers or discs is previously set to a certain rela- 
tive position which allows the bolt to pass. In 
Messrs. Saxby’s system, each lever working a 
point rod or signal, represents the bolt, and can 
be moved when free from the tumblers or stops 
connected with the other handles. The stops 
are so arranged that the moment a pair of points 
are set to enable a train to pass over a particular 
line, all the other levers which would give 
another train permission to run upon the same 
rails from an adjoining line, are locked. It is 
impossible, therefore, for the attendant to move 
these levers by mistake, or for a collision to 
occur between two trains if the signals are 
obeyed. The works are bei: carried out under 
the superintendence of Mr. Harry Footner, C.E., 





the company’s resident engineer, Messrs. G. 
Thomson & Co. being the contractors. : 











Dartford.—The new station is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. The platforms will all 
be covered in; and there are waiting-rooms for 
those who are detained; while the dangerous 
practice of having to cross the railway will be 
avoided by an underground passage, which is 
well lighted. 

Trafic Receipts.—The traffic returns of rail- 
ways in the United Kingdom for the week 
ending May 11th amounted, on 12,792 miles, to 
727,8251., and for the corresponding week of 
1866, on 12,512 miles, to 702,0701., showing an 
increase of 280 miles and of 25,7551. 

Speed.—A comparison of a large number of 
examples has enabled the Railways Commission 
to make the following statement :—In England 
the express trains run generally, including 
stoppages, about 40 miles per hour; the average 
of all the examples of the quickest trains 
(omitting suburban) gives 364 miles per hour; 
the ordinary trains run generally from 18 to 30 
miles per hour ; the average of all the examples 
of the slowest trains gives 19} miles per hour. 
In France the express trains run, including 
stoppages, 25 to 35 miles per hour; the average 
of the quickest example is 31 miles; the ordi- 
nary trains run from 16 to 25 miles per hour ; 
the average of all the examples of the slowest 
trains is 18 miles per hour. In Belgium the 
quickest trains run from 29 to 35 miles per 
hour; the slowest 18 to 23. In Prussia the 
quickest 29 miles; the slowest 17 to 21 miles. 
In Austria the quickest 20 to 29 miles; the 
slowest 14 to 21 miles. In Bavaria and along 
the Rhine the quickest 24 to 32 miles; the 
slowest 13 to 24 miles. In Italy the quickest 
24 to 30 miles; the slowest 15 to 24 miles. 








RESULTS OF SEWAGE IRRIGATION. 


Tue Secretary of the Metropolitan Sewage 
and Essex Reclamation Company gives the 
following particulars as the results which have 
attended sewage irrigation upon the Lodge 
Farm, near Barking. He says,—Notwithstand- 
ing the previously severe weather, a crop of 
Italian rye-grass was cut in the early part 
of April, and weighed nine tons per acre. 
The same plot was cut a second time on the 
15th of May, the crop weighing twelve tons 
per acre. On May 4th a crop was taken from 
an adjoining piece of land which weighed 18 
tons per acre. There are some 70 acres of land 
under irrigation which it is expected will be cut 
six times during the year. Will it produce 
nothing but Italian rye-grass ? 

Some months ago a portion of land at Farn- 
ham was irrigated with the town sewage of 
Bury. A few days ago the crop raised 
from the land so manured was disposed of 
by auction with the following results. Lot 1, 
4a. 2r. 20p. sainfoin, Mr. Newall, 201.; lot 
2, 3a. lr. rye-grass, Mr. Wing, 91. 10s.; lot 3, 
6a. Ir. 10p. rye-grass, Mr. Newall, 141. 10s. ; 
lot 4, 9a. 3r. rye-grass, Mr. Baker, 151. It will 
thus be seen that the first cutting of the crop on 
rather less than 24 acres of land realised 59/., 
though sold under stringent conditions, re- 
quiring that it should be cut, made into hay, and 
stacked elsewhere within fourteen days. The 
results of the application of sewage to the 
lands in Essex lead to the supposition that at 
least four crops could be cut from the Farnham 


lands in the year. 








BARRISTERS AND THEIR HABITATIONS. 


In view of the probable alterations in the 
Temple and Lincoln’s Inn, will you afford mo 
space in the interests of the profession to which 
I belong to explain tothe Benchers of the Inns and 
their architects what arrangement of chambers 
would be most adapted for barristers? When I 
have done so, any one conversant with the new 
buildings—viz., Dr. Johnson’s, Goldsmith, and 
Crown Office-row, will see at once that the com- 
fort and convenience of the inhabitants can 
never for a moment have entered the head of 
the builders or architects of those buildings. 
Two classes of chambers are required—one 
suitable for business purposes only, the other 
combining capacities for residence and business. 
In the former class there should be at least three 
fair sized rooms and a smaller one for a clerk. 
A barrister in good practice thus would have a 
room at the disposal of his pupils and another 





for a waiting-room. Barriste-s not in large 
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ice (how large a majority they are I need 
say) would be able by letting off rooms 
to those circumstanced as themselves to divide 
the expense, to too many of them a grievous 
burden. To residence-chambers these remarks 
‘do not exactly apply, though there is the same 
necessity for a larger number of rooms in each 
‘set than is usually at present accorded. The 
third floors are as arule devoted to residence, 
but want of cupboards, light, arrangement, in 
fact, want of common sense and a knowledge 
of the requirements of the inmate on the 
part of the designer, have made residence 
in the Temple certainly more uncomfortable and 
even more expensive to bachelor barristers than 
living elsewhere, and sharing a room and clerk. 
I suppose the fault is in the greed of the 
Benchers in the matter of rents. If they were 
to have the proper number of rooms in each set 
of chambers, the number of sets would, of course, 
be slightly diminished, and the facility for 
acquiring a room or rooms greatly increased ; 
this might diminish the enormous incomes which 
the Inns derive at the expense of those members 
of the profession whom the authorities ought to 
protect, but it would take away from them one 
stigma. I will not do more than allude to the 
hopeless ugliness of all the buildings throughout 


you have probably never heard, but in which I 
and all my noble profession find the very breath 
of life. It is this—‘ There is nothing so false as 
facts except figures;” and yet it is upon these 
emanations of the devil that you would have this 
great competition settled! Never while I live ! 
I have made up my mind as to which of the 
designs is the best, and I am proud to say that 
my opinion is not burdened with one single fact. 
It soars far above such miserable trammels ; 
and I would advise you for your own peace and 
comfort to be gaided by me, and take my choice 
without question. Twister Frees, Q.C. 








BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS. 


Sir,—There appeared a letter in your last 
impression under the above heading, of which I 
should not have thought it necessary to take 
notice but for the opportunity it affords me of 
making a short statement on behalf of the 
| builders of this country; and I trust you will 
allow me a small space in your valued pages for 
that purpose. For two or three years there has 
existed what is known as the “ General Builders’ 
Association,” representing eighty towns and over 





the Temple, new or old; but I would ask, is it | two thousand employers in the building trade, 
utopian to hope that though beauty may be and of which I have had the honour to be Presi- 
totally disregarded, some slight attention may dent. The attention of the members of this 
be devoted in any buildings that may be erected | association has for some time been directed to 
hereafter to the comfort and convenience of those | the desirability of an amended form of contract- 
persons, the necessities of whose business com- agreement, believing as they do that the form 
pel them to reside or rent chambers here ? | which now prevails is one-sided, and, as advised 

An Urrer Barrister. | by eminent counsel and solicitors, such as no 


other trade is called upon to sign. Entertaining | 


these views, we have been endeavouring to get 
| the various architectural societies in the country 








A number of cases of the before-mentioneg 
sort have from time to time been brought before 
the association ; some of them, I have no 
if they came to be investigated, would turn og 
differently to what they are represented ; but we 
are satisfied that there is much ground for com. 
plaint. Many men suffer in silence and haye 
neither the means nor the spirit to put them. 
selves right. It was about this I was 
and thinking when I made some such obseryg. 
tions at the Bristol meeting as your corre. 
spondent quotes, and I believe I shall have the 
sympathy of the respectable architects of the 
country, when I repeat, that when a good cage 
occurs which the association can take up, they 
will read the architects a leeson, and teach them 
to be honest and just. This was all it wag 
intended to imply. Any such observations 
applied to architects generally would be so pre. 
posterous and unjust, that it would neither be 
worth your while nor that of your correspondent 
to take any notice of them ; but still, I must be 
allowed to say our association has made it 
rent that acts of oppression under powers of an 
arbitrary agreement are sadly too common, and 
we conceive it to be our duty, as well as our 
interest, to find a remedy. Rosert Net, 

Manchester. 








CHRIST’S HOSPITAL,—ITS CHURCHES 
AND “ WORTHIES.” 

Tne interest of the noble “ Blue Coat School” 
foundation and its accessories being certainly 
more than metropolitan—national, if not almost 
European,—a few special remarks may not be 
unfitted for the columns of the Buiider.* 

Of the present Hospital “ Buildings” the 


| 


THE BRICKWORK AT THE NEW 
FOREIGN OFFICES. 


S1r,—In the evidence given before the Trades 
Union Commission a great deal has been said 
relative to the loose and inefficient manner in 
which the brickwork at the New Foreign Offices 
has been executed. 

In carrying out the various works with which 
‘we have been entrusted at the above-named 
building, an opportunity has almost accidentally 


occurred of proving or disproving these state-_ 
ments. We had occasion last week to cut chases | 


26 ft. in height, 18 in. wide, and 9 in. deep, in 
two of the main walls. 


perfectly sound. 


As these chases will not be covered up for a) 


few days, we have no doubt that the clerk of 
works, Mr. Sheffield, will be happy to allow any 
interested persons to inspect them. 

W. 8S. Apams & Son, Engineers. 








THE LAW COURTS COMPETITION. 


We found the bricks | 
very hard, well set, and the work throughout 
| but 


Hall, of such noble length, needs no remark; 


|to modify and render the present form more 
except that its perfectly plain brick west termi- 


| equitable, but I am sorry to say with very small 
success. The architects have by custom ob- | nation, exposed, beyond calculation, by removal 
tained exceptional power over builders, and as | of the “ Counter,” would be much the better for 
a body they seem loath to give it up. The pre-|@ new “coat” of some kind or other ; also that 
sent form of agreement usually contains such a | farther extent of “covered” playground has been 
proviso as this,—‘that in case of dispute in| pronounced much to be wished. The new build- 
respect to the manner of carrying out the work, | ings (at least comparatively so) abutting on 
‘or from any cause whatever, the decision of the | “ Little Britain,” may be termed very excellent. 
architect shall be final, conclusive, and without | En passant, the gates there are stil! called the 
appeal.” The clause in respect to carrying out | “ Ditch” gates ;—alluding to the “Town Ditch,” 
the work is sometimes made oppressive to the | round the Wall of London, which extended from 
builder by a capricious or whimmy architect; | this immediate quarter to the outworks of the 
but I conceive such a power to be inevitable if |“ Tower.” 
good work must continue to be done, and| Of the former church, might not some investi- 
personally I take no objection to that; | gation of, or attempt to trace, the actual posi- 
in’ common with the two thousand | tion and limits be quite sufficient to interest? It 
employers in the Builders’ Association, I do | is styled by Evelyn amongst foremost casualties 
object to the words, “any cause whatever.” |Of the “ Fire,” the “ august fabric of Grey 
The respectable architect should not require Friars” (having been formerly Conventual aud 
|such a clause. De does what is right; and,| Franciscan). No certain information appears 
} speaking from my own experience, the agree- | to have descended ; but it can hardly be doubted 
ment is practically a dead letter. The unprin-| that it was, at the lowest, 300 ft. long ;—about 
‘cipled architect (for unhappily there are such) | the same as that of the * Knights of Malta, 
| ought not to be entrusted with such a power. I | whose chancel now forms “ St. John’s Church, 





| could give many reasons in proof of this, but I Clerkenwell,” but is said to have formerly 


|will ask space for one only, and will refer|Teached quite to the western extremity of the 


S1r,—I believe you are too narrow-minded and _you to Mr. Holden, president of the Manchester | present “Square.” If the Grey Friars’ Church 


prejudiced to admit this letter to your pages Society of Architects, for the truth of my state- 
when you discover what I have got tosay. You|ment. An architect, after having a large con- 
opened your columns some time ago to several | tract finished by a member of our association, 
paltry scribblers who wanted to get up a pother| made ont a bill, showing the balance about 
about this competition, impudently demanding | 5,4001. due w his contractor. The contractor 


“fair play” for it. But of course you won’t listen 
to anything on our side of the question. Which 
side “our side” is you will know presently. 
My object in writing to you istwofold. First, 
to ask this simple question,—What right have 
you to interfere in the matter? I think you 
will find it difficult to give me a satisfactory 
reply. Probably you will say you are the 
representative of the architectural profession, 
and in architectural matters the representative 
of the public also. Well, and what of that? 
The architectural profession and the public are 
equally ignorant of, and incapable of dealing 
with, the subject in hand. Only a lawyer knows 
the mind of a lawyer, or can know it; and I tell 
plainly we are not going to be dictated to 
oe parcel of builders and people who, I firmly 
believe, don’t know a chief justice’s wig from a 
istrar’s. 
ut I have heard lately,—and this brings me 
to the second point on which I wish to address 
you—that it is expected the competition will be 
decided upon questions of fact, and not upon 
mere whims and fancies. Now, I am not going 
to condescend to argue with you, but I am 
going to ask you to understand once for all that 
the expectation is as false as the mental capacity 
of those who indulge it is contemptible. Facts 


demurred, and employed Mr. Holden and others 
on his behalf, who, after repeated measurements, 
made the balance due over 3,0001. additional. 
The original architect refused to listen to any 
remonstrance, and fell back on his agreement, 
which said, amongst other things, that no money 
should be paid without his written certificate, 
and he refused to give it. The case went into 
court, and by the judge, after much parleying, 
was referred to an eminent counsel, who, for- 
tunately for the builder, waiving the points of 
law, ordered the payment of the money, but not 
till the contractor was worn out and nearly 
ruined by the proceedings. I could go on with 
cases where builders have been fined for non- 
completion of their contracts when strikes and 
other unavoidable circumstances have arisen ; 
where architects have furnished quantities 
grossly deficient, received payment for them, 
and sheltered themselves under their powers in 
the agreement, alleging (although they had 
received the money for doing the work) that it 
was the duty of the contractor to have satisfied 
himself it was done right,—in other words, that 
he ought to pay for having the work done wrong, 
and do it right at his own cost, or take the con- 
sequences, I am not aware that any other com- 
mercial transaction connected with trade is 








indeed! There is an inspired axiom of which 


based upon such morality. 


extension was mainly westward, it probably 
reached to full the extremity of the present 
churchyard. 

The present church, built by Sir Christopher 
Wren, is, without the tower, 114 ft. by 81 ft. ;— 
largest of modern ones (except, no d 
in length, St. Sepulchre’s) to Spitalfields, 
111 by 89. Gazing on the assembled “700 
boys and youths, the mind speculates with 
interest on their varied fatare careers; some of 
which may be “ famed in story,’ and happy for 
their country. Happy themselves if they never 
wholly lose sight of what “shall bring @ man 
peace at the last.” A very handsome testi- 
monial, with very honourable eulogiam by & 
Hebrew ex-Lord Mayor, was lately presented to 
the Rev. Mr. Gibbs, above a quarter of a century 
Vicar. This gentleman, amongst other things, 
was an original secretary ot the “ Lancashire 
Relief Fund ;” has been of gratuitous service to 
the Church as Rural Dean and Proctor, being 
also an able “man of business;” and it is 
perhaps regretable that no emolument has yet 
reached him, beyond a moderate though very 
responsible living. 

Of the famous “Spital” sermons at Easter, 
alone sufficiest to render this one of the most 
noteworthy churches in England, the most cele- 
brated on record was probably Dr. Parr’s (an 
“ old Whig”), against the principles, and horrible 
excesses, of the first French Revolution. The 

* This is not the first occasion on which the subject has 


pore Aan tied, sn8-<h- nee too, in our eolumns. 
—Ep. 
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immense Organ has just been repaired by Messrs. 
Hill. It contains 68 stops ; till lately the largest 
number in England (Spitalfields 44), and the 
same as in the renowned and lofty musical pile 
at Haerlem ; and, in justice, may be pronounced 
as good in the soft as powerful portion. 

Of Christ’s Hospital “ worthies,” one or two er- 
roneous statements have lately appeared. Leigh 
Hunt certainly never took, nor was likely to take, 
“ holy orders!” Coleridge’s “ Christabel,” dated, 
there, before 1800, did not appear till about 
1818, and was then considered a great absurdity ; 
needing now, with some other of his effusions, a 
veil of charity. To come, however, where there 
can be “no mistake,’ Camden was one of the 
richest fruits of “ Blue-coat” School nurture. 

Bishop Myddelton, “ first Protestant” one “ of 
India,” has a monument in the south nave aisle 
of St. Paul’s, a fine figure, with two natives 
kneeling, in the act of confirmation, which may 
have been too much neglected. His “Life” was 
written, as Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s before, by 
Archdeacon Bouney, of Lineoln, formerly of 
Bedford, who well deserves a passing tribute, not 
least, perhaps, in the Builder. He was an able 
antiquary, also a draughtsman, having made 
some very good drawings for his “ History of 
Fotheringay ;” was about the first “ visiting” 
archdeacon in the present century; carefully 
inspecting every church, however inconveniently, 


PAYMENT OF GOVERNMENT 
ARCHITECTS, 


Str,—I am much surprised that the Govern. 
ment should seek to take away by a side wind a 
portion of the commission paid by them to their 
architects in the case of works carried on under 
a schedule of prices, while, in the case of works 
exactly similar, but carried on under a lump- 
sum contract, they pay the full commission of 5 | 
per cent. without any deduction. 

It is interesting, however, to note that this is 
not the first attempt of the Government in this 
direction ; and architects may, perhaps, like to 
see how the question was met by Sir Jeffrey 
Wyattville as far back as 1826. I have extracted 
his letter from a book of parliamentary papers 
of that date. 

I may add that my experience of many years 
agrees with that of Sir Jeffrey, and that apart 
from the special case of the New Palace at 
Westminster, I have never known an instance 
where the architect paid the expenses of 
measuring under a schedule of prices. 

A Surveyor. 
Sir Jeffrey Wyattville to 8, R. Lushington, esq. 
Windsor Castle, July 4th, 1826. 

Sir,—In answer to your letter, dated 6th of May last, by 
command of the Lords of the Treasury, I have to 
acknowledge that the amount specified therein, for the 
works at Windsor Castle, has been regularly paid. 

In regard to the observations respecting the charge for 








giving an example to several others, and causing 
buildings to be better tended in general. Better 
still—he was not only a sincerely pious, whilst 


genial, but largely benevolent, man; leaving a | 
fame, not least at the living of King’s-Cliffe, | 
Northamptonshire, where be was much revered | 
and lamented, as “Good Archdeacon Bonney, | 
who gave away all his money” to the poor and 
needy. “Go and do likewise.” 
Lamb has given several “ Blue-coat” remi-| 
niscences. Only, doubtless, the cuisine was not 
80 well attended to just then, as he speaks of. 
fresh “fat” on boiled-beef days, as an abhorred, 
and certainly very insalubrions, edible. 
Colerid.e, son of a Devonshire clergyman, 
was, doubtless, the poet, at least in modern times, 
of the school; also one of the three “ Lake” 
ones. He, it is said, was formerly an Unitarian, 
but speaks of the advancing influence of a 
beloved wife :— | 
** My Sara! 


Meek daughter, of the family of Christ,” 
who was, doubtless the heroine of the exqui-| 


sitely beautiful ballad of “ Genevieve,” wortby of | 
perusal by all tenderand romantic minds. There | 
are some good lines at the end of his wild fancy 
of the “ Ancient Mariner,” as— 
“He prayeth best who loveth best, 
All things both great and small ;” 
which might be a suitable motto, amongst many 
more, for the excellent society against “ Cruelty 
to Animals.” His “Kpitaph for himself,” 
alluding to several years of severe bodily pain, is 
perhaps much less known than it deserves to be. 
* * * + * 
“*A Poet lies, or that which once was he - 
Oh ! lif # thought in prayer for ‘8. T. C. ; 
That, who for many a y-ar, with anxious breath, 
Found Death in Life, may now find Life in Death ! 
Merey—fur praise—to be forgiven—for fame, 
He asked and hoped through Christ; do thou the 
same !”’ 
These well-intended, if “ gossipping ” re- 
marks ; not by a “ Biue,” though by one who has 


wandered on “Cam’s smooth margin;” it is, 


hoped may find favour with past and present 
members of a noble institution. D. 








BEDFORD MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL 
COMPsTITION, 
81z,—You will probably have heard that the directors 
of the above school have selec 


they wished to employ Mr. Peek, neither 1 nor any one 
else would find the slightest fauit with their doing so; but 


that they should persuade some thirty architects to 
compete, when they had already settled the matter, seems 
to me to come morally, if not legally, under the head of 


swindling. 


I write you thus, because I hear from Bedford, from a 
gentleman entirely unprejucieced in the matter, as follows :— 
. erm others have becn treated very 
} uilding committee, which was composed 
of Whitbread, Lord Cowper, and otber county swells. 
Half the plans were never opened—yours amongst the 
eee 

-» that t 
trouble himself about it, as Peck, of London, a. built 
builder of this. The plans 


You and pear) 
shabbily by the 


number. More than a month 
of this town, who was awarded 


the Essex school, would be the 


that were examined were ed in the Assembly-room 
Tuesday, and were looked at only by the oe 3 "but 
Peck’s plans were placed in aside room by themselves,’’ 


In 
report, which the directors ought to rebut if they 


the week. 


Vierm. 


| Lordships’ consideration, that I have omitted to charge a 


| concerns. 


ted Mr. Peck’s design. If 


not quote further. I send you this as a current 
One ~~ certain, viz,, that tair consideration was not 
to plans, as they were returned in a little over 

A 


measuring, I conclude that it was made on the former 
part of the accounts by the Office of Works, and before 
their Lordships’ minute was acted upon, by which the 
Meesurer was appointed by and under the orders of that 
office, and that it is hereby answered. 

But I feel it necessary to declare that I have never paid 
for measuring out of my commission in the various 
magnificent concerns that hee been intrusted to my care ; 
nor can I learn that any one in @ superior rank of the pro- 
fession has done so: at the same time, it is not unlikely, 
nor improper, that a young man beginning business, or 
one who has employment for himself, or, perhaps, one 
clerk only, may engage in the measuring of works done 
under his direction ; bat it is much to be doubted whether 
or not it is advantageous to the employer. 

Again, so tar from charging anything not borne out by 


pies the apex. A public road runs in front of the houses, 
The roadway used to be a hundred yards wide, ninety 
yards of green turf and ten yards of dusty gravel. Way- 
tarers used often to prefer the turf to the gravel, but this 
was an abuse and a trespass, for they had no right to 
swerve from the straight line, either to the right hand or 
to the left. So the lord of the manor (we will suppose), 
was pleased to “approve” the green turf, and to inclose 
some eighty yards of it out of the roadway, leaving in the 
next place the ten yards of gravel; and beyond this the 
remaining ten yards of space were given as a sop to the 
householders for front gardens to their houses. Why the 
ten yards of gravel were not further reduced, like King 
Lear's attendants, till searcely width for a single person 
to pass was left, is a mystery which I will lensede the 
ogpee to solve. 

ow, the dozen householders had each a right of way to 
church ; and they had been accustomed (so long as the 
weather was fine and the grass dry) to exercise it in a legal 
fashion, by proeeeding in straight lines across the turf, 
swerving neither to the right nor to the left. Thus, a 
fan-shaped figure of twelve radiating lines was described 
by their footsteps. So, when the turf was encl of 
course there ought to have been (on legal princi ) 
twelve stiles set up, one in a straight line drawn from the 
door of each house to the church porch, so that house- 
holder No. 1 might get over stile No. 1, householder No.2 
over stile No. 2, and soon. Yet, as a matter of practice, 
and in defiance of all principle, the church-way was con- 
fined to a single straight path, with a single stile at the 
end of it; so that only one householder, he who lived 
opposite the stile, ro observe his legal straight line, and 
all the other eleven were compelled to abandon their 
accustomed radiating lines, and to describe angles on their 
path to church, as they mount the one single stile. 
Now I want to know why these angles are not as i 
as any angles, er curves, or circumvolutions, which they 
might have formerly deseribed while dancing a hornpipe, 
or playing at cricket, in former days, on the grassy parts of 
the roadway from which they are now excluded ? 








SUN DIALS. 


Ir would be found more convenient if on the wooden 
horizontal platform, at a few feet from and on each side 
of the stile, were temporarily fixed a perpendicular board 
due north and south ; and the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 1th, 11th, 
and 12th points of division on the semicircle transferred 
to such boards by the straight edge, and a line inclined at 
the same angle that the stile is fixed at, brought down to 
the ground trom each point, then the temporary 
removed and the hour-lines drawn from such points to the 
stile ; if then equal angles, and weary a Fen relatively 
each to each, be made on the other side of the line running 














my practice in private business, I must repeat, for their 


variety of extra matters, and all travelling expenses, and 
have rrjected ali the advantages that are to be obtained in 
private business ; and I shali not have the least difficulty 
in proving, should it ever become necessary, that the extra 

cuniary advantage of my employment at Windsor Castle 
is very trifling when compared with my previous private 


Feeling that the eyes of the nation are on the works, I | 
have considered the honour and glory of deserving the 
approbation of my King and country as my greatest 


reward, (Signed) 4 
JEFFREY WYATTVILLE. 





A CITY OF THE SEVERN REVISITED. 


Prrnars few cities have made more rapid strides in 
architectural progress these last three or four years than 
the quaint old ‘‘city upon the Severn,” so noted for 
| porcelain and piekles A list of what has not been done 

would be very short indeed, whilst volumes almost could 

be written upon what has ; and the city bids fair to beeome 


due east and west, they will contain such other hour-lines 
as may be required. 

If the dial be on a wall use perpendicular due north and 
south tem: boards, and transfer points of division 
to them as belles described, but from these points draw 
lines upwards to wall, and at the angle of inclination of 
the stile: remove temporary boards, and through points 
of intersection draw hour-lines to the upper end of stile. 

In a high latitude a horizontal stile will indicate more 
hours than a vertical one. In the tropics a semi-cylindri- 
cal dial at the same angle as stile would best show the 
hour-lines, if great accuracy were required. The refrac- 
tion of the atmosphere should be allowed for, but this 
will not affect the twelve o'clock line. : 

In my letter of last week the angle of the earth’s axis, 
with her plane of revolution round the sun, should have 
been 66° 32’ instead of 23° 3’. Henry AmBross. 








THE NEGLECTED BOROUGH ROAD. 


Srx,— Probably many of your readers may know and 
have note-d the wretched aspect of the Borough-road. 
On one side (north) there are a number of sheds, shanties, 





worthy its geographical and picturesque position, and it 
| would be dittieult to fiod a more pleasing sight than that 
which meets the prodigal’s ,aze after Rainbow-hill is scaled. 
Three years since emigration was at a premium, now immi- 

ration has t»ken its place ; and wages are rising as fast as 
sent of labour are shortening. Equally fast are trades. 
men retiring, aud luxury becoming the order of the day. 
To the east rises a mansion for Alderman A., and to the 
west another for Alderman B.; whilst to the north the 
sweet suburb of New Town crops out, where the cow is wont 
her cud to chew: her more advanced sister suburb of 
California outgrows ber clothes in the south. In fine, the 
| inhabitants appear to believe in nothing but bricks and 
mortar; in them all are dabbling, rich and poor alike—if, 
indeed, freeholders and shareholders can be so named. So 
much so that even the Arboretum itself is turned red by 
the ruthless hands of the bricklayer: no one who re- 
members that lordiy spot cau think calmly of her ravisher. 
Build by all mea:s, but save us one little garden. Let us 
have, at least, one lung. 


Mammon have it a// his own way, prithee! 
A Lover or Progress. 











RIGHTS OF WAY AND GEOMETRY. 


Srz,—I have an inkling of a suspicion (one has very 


positive or decided), that the legal status of persons using 
rights of way across open 


alcernate right and left footsteps not 


cricket, or the hunting a butterfly, or the 
best point of view to sketeh from. 


@ mason has tooled over with @ succession of straigh 


mere deformity, and angularity little less sinfa 
seroll-work. Turning from open spaces to inclosures, 
us see how far the lawyers abide by their principles 

pose that a dozen houses in a village stan 





Oh, mason! do not let} 


high authority just at present for being the reverse of 


spaces has been laid down 

thus, namely, that they may coas the law on their side, 
while the path described by the action of their feet is on 
the whole a right line; the sane puss by the 
ing accounted any 

error ; while on the other hand they are in the wrong box, 
and guilty of treepass, should the aberrations of their steps 
extend to the dancing a hornpipe, or the playing at 
seeking the 


So that an open common may be likened to the machine- 
ruled sky of sen raving, or the surface of a stone which 


lines, and in respect to which the “line of beauty” isa 

than j / 
let} have determined to uphold at all risks their 
d along the base 
of w triangle, in respect to which the parish charch occu- 


fried-fish suloons, &c.; broken wheels and wrecks of 
vehicies have lniu there many years, endangering shinsand 
ribs. Wayfarers have many ups and downs if do not 
fali, for the pavement is dilapiduted—holes, ridges, bridges, 
and stone terraces to tumble over; here and there a cart- 
load of musty wares strewn on the pavement. This - 
| ficent road is 120 ft. wide: the south side is res le, 
| aod adorved with fine structures. Why this eligible 
| ground remains in this condition I know not : perhaps some 
}of your readers may be able to assign a reason. ' 
James's ws-d-vis St. Giles’s is very unsightly, and, I 
presume, unprofitable. The railway station has brought 
the City within five minutes’ ride of this grand road, 
which approximates and leads to all the London a » 





ELECTION OF ASSISTANT SURVEYOR, 
POPLAR, AND COMPETITION FOR NEW 
OFFICE DESIGNS. 


Siz,—I beg to enclose you @ report from 4 
local newspaper touching this election, which 
will speak for itself :— 

“The Board pleasantly occupied more than two hours 
in the examination of plans, testimoniels, &c., of the 
various candidates. This was a proceeding scarcely worth 
the time, considering that it had been resolved by a 
majority of the members to elect Mr. Chatterton, who has 
been assisting the assistant surveyor for some time past. 


Perhaps you will allow me toask the members 
of the Poplar Board, through your columns, 
whether the competition is to be decided in the 
same manner, as | hear that the present assistant 
surveyor, assisted by the past assistant surveyor, 
is likely to be a competitor, and now, probably 
enough we shal) find the future assistant sur- 
veyor has a finger in the pie. If the members 





association of past, present, and future assistant 
surveyors, why ask for other designs ? B, 
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TENDERING ARCHITECTS. 


Ar the usual meeting of the Board of 
Guardians of the Burnley Union last week, the 
question of the appointment of an architect to 
superintend the erection of the new workhouse 
was again taken up, it having been adjourned 
from the previous meeting. The Building Com- 
mittee had recommended the appointment of 
Mr. Blessley, whose plans had received the 1001. 
premium. The tender in his case was stated to 
be 41. per cent. on the outlay, deducting the 
1001., which left it at 33 per cent., and it was 
understood that this included the clerk of the 
works. Mr. W. Waddington, of Burnley, ten- 
dered at 3} per cent. for all, and Mr. Watson at 
24 per cent. for the architect, and 2 per cent. 
for the clerk of the works. A long discussion 
ensned, which was terminated by the carrying of 
an amendment on the motion for the confirma- 
tion of the minutes, that they be confirmed with 
the exception of the part respecting the appoint- 
ment of an architect to carry out the works, and 
that this be referred back to the committee. 

There is a very decent bricklayer’s labourer 
we know of, who is willing to undertake any- 
thing the guardians like for 21. a week, and to} 
include the architect in it. Perhaps this is the | 
sort of thing would suit them. 





member ; being 371. 17s. less than the previous 
year. In cases of accident the amount paid 
has been 1,6001., or 2001. less than in 1865. 
The funeral benefit amounted to 5,3191., or 
3s. 23d. per member, being 4321. more than the 
previous year. For the principal benefits the 
total amount expended was 48,6471. Os. 5d., or 
1l. 9s. 53d. per member during the year. The 
number of deaths of members was 376; and of 
members’ wives, 236. Consumption is the chief 
cause of death in both sexes. 





MONUMENTAL. 


A crovp of statuary, by Mr. W. Theed, placed in 
the principal corridor of Windsor Castle, has been 
uncovered. The group consists of figures of her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort, the size of life, 
in the Saxon costume of the ninth century. The 
position of the two figures readily tells the tale 
of deep affection and present earthly separation. 
The heads and hands are portraits. The details 
and ornaments of the costumes are very elaborate. 
The figures are of Carrara marble, the pedestals 
of the marble called “ Marmo Africano,” wrought 
from an antique fragment found in Rome. On 
the pedestal is the line from Goldsmith’s 
“ Deserted Village” :— 

*« Allured to brighter worlds and led the way.” 

The High-Sheriff of Cornwall, Mr. T. 8. 





PERIODICAL CHIMES. 


Havine some time ago suggested that it appeared to | 
be very desirable to introduce a set of superior chimes in | 
many of our large church towers, and in the noble cam- | 

aniles of some town-halls, &c., I think it should be made | 

nown that the expense of a machine to play appro- | 
priate melodies upon an ordinary peal of bells at certain | 
intervals of time will be small] in comparison with that of 
the undertaking for the tower of Boston Church, in which 
it is intended to place upwards of thirty new bells. | 

Allow me to add, that if any of our skilful countrymen 
can construct mechanism for periodical chimes, the per- 
formance of which shal] be equal in point of precision 
to that of the best cari/lons -n Belgium, the effect will 
be very satisfactory, and. io my opinion, leave nothing to 
be desired. Nevertheless, if any man in Europe should | 
be able to produce a machine ‘* which far surpasses any | 
hitherto in use, one special feature of which is its power 


Bolitho, has offered, in case the Davy Monu- 
ment Committee resolve to place a statue of the 
Cornish philosopher in front of the Penzance 
Public Buildings, to provide a suitable polished 
granite pedestal for the statue at his own cost. 


for any who may fall sick, and a private chapel. 
This is about 30 ft. by 17 ft. There are two 
cells or sleeping-rooms on this floor, and eight 
on the one above. There is no fireplace in the 
cells, except the postulants’, They are smal] 
rooms. Ventilation is effected by holes in the 
upper part of the doors. The new buildings are 
not yet free from debt. The sum of about 220), 
has still to be paid. 

Windsor.—An excellent site is secured for the 
church of St. Edward the Confessor, and the 
works are to be commenced immediately. The 
designs have been prepared by Mr. Charles A, 
Buckler. Mr. E. W. Kelly is the contractor. 

Wolverhampton.—The Roman Catholics of 
Wolverhampton have opened a third church in 
this town. The new edifice is situated in Little’s. 
lane, a street running out of Stafford-street, on 
the east side, and has been erected for the 
accommodation of a class of people numbering 
about 4,000 persons, chiefly Irish. The strue. 
ture has been designed by Mr. E. W. Pugin, 
and it has been pat up by Mr. George 
Heavenham, builder, Wolverhampton, at a cost, 
with its fixtures, of 4,0001. The style is of the 
Early Gothic period. It has a centre and two 
side aisles, is 90 ft. by 45 ft., and will seat 600 
persons. It has a clearstory and pillars of 
Codsal stone, intermixed with Bath stone. The 
apse for the altar and the reredos are also fitted 
up with Bath stone. There is a house attached 
to the church. About 2,0001. have been raised 
towards 4,0001. 











A committee, consisting of the Duke of! 
Leeds, the Bishop of Oxford, Colonel Howard, | 
and other gentlemen, has been formed for | 
the purpose of erecting in the church of | 
Stoke Pogis, near Eton, a memorial of Thomas 
Gray, the poet, whose remains are interred in | 
the “ country churchyard” of Stoke, amid the | 
scenes which he has made dear to all who read | 
the English language. It is proposed that the | 


Books Recerbey. 


Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines, containing a clear Exposition of their 
Principles and Practice. Edited by Ropert 
Hunt, F.R.S. London: Longmans, Green, & 
Co. 1867, 


Tue sixth edition is now completed of this very 
valuable and standard work, chiefly re-written 





of ringing [sic] the chimes loudly or softly as the passage | memorial shall take the form of a window. The | and greatly enlarged by its well-known editor, 


of the music may require,”’ all I will say is, that when such | 
8 machine is in motion, may I be there to see and hear. | 
Tuomas WaLzsBy. 





ARBITRATION. 


BADCOCK v. CLARK. 


Mer. Bapcock complains that only part of the 
award was furnished tous. The remainder is as 
follows :— 


“* And I further award, order, and adjudge that the said | 
Alexander Clark has no claim and is not entitled to his 
expenses against the said Robert Badcock, set forth in his | 
invoice of the 19th day of March, 1566, amounting to the 
sum of 3/. 8s. 

And I award that each of the said parties shall bear and 
pay his own costs incurred by him in and about the said | 
reference, and that the costs of this award be borne and 
paid by the said parties in equal moieties, and that if 
either of the said parties shall pay the whole thereof for 
the purpose of taking up this, my award, then I direct 
that the other of them shall repay one moiety of the said 
costs to the party so taking up this, my award, when and 
£0 * as the costs of the said cause shall have been 
taxed, 

And, lastly, I find that neither of the respective parties 
has any other demand, claim, or cause of action upon or 
against the other of them in respect of the matters re- 
ferred to me, as aforesaid, than the matters aforesaid by 
me awarded upon, in witness whereof I have hereto set my 
—_" seventh day of May, in the year of our Lord, 





REPORT OF THE AMALGAMATED 
SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS, &c. 


THE sixteenth annual report to the members 
has been issued. It extends to no less than 
430 pages octavo, and exceeds by sixty - four 
pages that of 1865. Fitteen branches have 
been added during the past year,—three in the 
United States. The number of members was 
33,007, an increase of 2,029. The society pos- 
sesses an accumulated fund of 138,1131. 8s. 3d., 
which is equal to 41. 3s. 84d. per member : show- 
ing a’clear gain to the society on the year’s 
income and expenditure of 22,7551. 14s. 43d. 
Daring the year 22,7821. 8s. 2d., or 13s. 93d. per 
member, have been paid to members out of em- 
ployment, which is 8,712l. 3s. 5d., or 48. 83d. 
per member in excess of the previous year. 
For sick benefit the amount paid has been 
13,7121. 17s. 1ld., or 8s. 33d. per member ; 
being 721. 16s. 10d., or 7d. per member less than 
in 1865. The expenditure for superannuation 
has amounted to 5,2321. 14s. 4d., or 3s. 2d. per 





| been formally opened with the ceremonies cus- 


only record which at present indicates the spot | 
of Gray’s interment is a small stone inserted | 
opposite to his grave, and beneath the east win- 
dow of the Hastings Chapel. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 


Liverpool.— The new chapel in connexion with 
the convent of Notre Dame, Mount-pleasant, has 


tomary on such occasions in the Roman Catholic 
Church, The sisters of the order of Notre Dame 
have, since their establishment in Liverpool, 
been engaged in the work of education, to which 
they exclusively devote themselves. The new 
chapel stands above the practising school, and 
an exterior view of it may be obtained from 
Rodney-street. It is over 80 ft. in length, and 
terminates in an apse, the windows of which are 
filled with stained glass, the gifts of former 
pupils and other friends. The breadth is 30 ft., 
and the roof is high and vaulted. The black 
marble altar-steps were brought from Belgium, 
and the encaustic tiles from Shropshire. The 
design, which is a modification of the Early 
English, was furnished by Mr. Hadfield, of 
Sheffield. 

Stourbridge. — A Gothic building has been 
erected here, in which a sisterhood of nuns have 
just taken up their residence; and connected 
with it are new schools, in which the education 
of the young will henceforth be conducted. The 
new buildings are from the designs of Mr. Pugin. 
The sisters who have taken up their home in 
the convent belong to the “Institute of the 
Blessed Virgin,” a religious order which has five 
houses in England. In India there are some 
branches of the order. The convent at Stour- 
bridge is not a new house proper, the inmates 
having been transferred from Kidderminster to 
this place. There are four school-rooms, each 
about 30 ft. by 17 ft. The separate rooms are 
designed for very young children, the children 
of a better station, and for the elder boys and 
girls. In the convent itself there is an ample 
amount of room. There are at present seven in- 
mates in it, five religious and two lay sisters. The 
ground-floor consists of reception-room, parlour, 
refectory, and kitchen. On the next floor there is 
& novices’ room, @ community-room (where work, 





study, and recreation take place), an infirmary 


Mr. W. Hunt, the Keeper of Mining Records, and 
formerly Professor of Physics, Royal School of 
Mines, &c., assisted by numerous contributors 
eminent in science and familiar with manafac- 
tures. The work is in three portly volumes, 
illustrated with nearly 2,000 engravings on 
wood, 

The public are much indebted to Messrs. 
Longmans & Green for the excellent dictionaries 
which they have published, and especially for 
the one now under notice. 

In selecting, as we shall do, a passage for 
quotation by way of specimen of the way in 
which the multifarious subjects are treated of, it 
is reallya perplexing task to choose from amongst 
a host. Almost haphazard, therefore, we pitch 
upon Bronzing Powders, which have been much 
used of late in the decorative painting of houses, 
as one of interest to our readers. 

Of Bronzing Powders, after alluding to their 
use in house decoration, &c., the writer says :— 

“They are prepared of every shade, from that 
of bright gold to orange, dark copper, emerald 
green, &c. Pale gold is produced from an alloy 
of 134 of copper and 2} of zinc; crimson me- 
tallic lustre—from copper; ditto, paler, copper 
and a very little zinc; green bronze with @ pro- 
portion of verdigris; another fine orange by 
14-4 copper and 1} zinc; another ditto, 133 
copper and 2°4 zinc; a beautiful pale gold from 
an alloy of the two metals in atomic proportions. 

The alloy is laminated into very fine leaves 
with careful annealing, and these are levigated 
into impalpable powders along with a film of fine 
oil to prevent oxidisement, and to favour the 
levigation, 

Mr. Brandeis, in his account of his articles of 
manufacture farnished to the New York Exhibi- 
tion, says :— 

‘ Bronzes, or, more correctly, metallic powders 
resembling gold dust, were invented in 1648, by 
a monk, at Furth, in Bavaria, named Theo- 
phrastus Allis Bombergensis. He took the 
scraps or cuttings of the metallic leaves then 
known as “Dutch leaf,” and ground them with 
honey. This roughly-made bronze powder was 
used for ornamenting parchments, capital letters 
in Bibles, choral books, &c.’ 

At Furth bronze powders are largely made 
for Europe, and with little change or improve- 
ment. ‘There are four sorts of Dutch leaf. 


Common leaf, soft, and of reddish cast, com- 
posed of 25 or 30 per cent. of zinc to 75 or 70 
per cent, of copper. 
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French leaf contains more zinc, is harder, less 
ductile, and has a purer yellow colour. 

Florence leaf has a larger proportion of zinc, 
and is of a greenish gold colour; and, lastly, 

White leaf, composed of tin. 

The more zinc these alloys contain, the harder, 
the more brittle, and more difficult are they 
to work into perfect leaves. The manner of 
beating is similar to the mode for producing 
gold leaves. 

The scraps, cuttings, and fragments of these 
leaves are the materials fcr the German bronze 
powders. First brushed through a sieve and 
ground with gum water on marble slabs for six 
hours, the gum washed out, the powders sorted, 
dried, and a coating of grease given to make 
them appear more brilliant, and to protect them 
from oxidation. Varieties of colour, such as 
orange, &c., are produced by a film of sub-oxide 
upon the surface of the particles. The price of 
bronze powders depends upon the demand, and 
the supply of the waste material of the metal 
ieaves, and prices change accordingly. 

Messrs. Brandeis patent their process; and in 
place of being dependent upon uncertain supplies 
of metal and unknown cumposition, they take 
the metals at once in a state of purity (say, 
copper by voltaic precipitation): it is alloyed 
with zinc, cast into ingots, rolled into ribands, 
cut, annealed, and rolled until the metal is thin 
and leaf-like; then it is taken to a steam-mill, 
and ground. The bronze powder is washed out 
and dried, then introduced into an air-tight 
room, with an arrangement of boxes ; the air of 
the chamber is set in violent motion by bellows, 
and the powder diffused throughout ; the bronze 
powders are deposited, the finest in the upper 
boxes, and the coarser powders below. When 
settled, mineral varnish is introduced ; the boxes 
fitted with tight lids are made to revolve, and 
the particles are thus rapidly coated, and the 
highest metallic brilliancy imparted. Different 
shades of colour, pink, crimson, &c., are pro- 
duced by suvmitting the powder to heat and 
oxidation before the rapid revolutions of the 
varnishing boxes. 

The quantity thus produced by one firm, with 
three steam-enyines at work, enables the finished 
bronze powders to be produced at a rate about 
equal to the price the German manufacturer has 
to pay for his materials—the cuttings and scraps 
of leaves. Hence, for the purposes of trade and 
art, a large exportation of bronze powders takes 
place from America to Europe, South America, 
and China. 

The bronze powders are largely used in japan- 
ning, bronzing tin and iron goods, ornamental 


works of paper, wood, oil-cloth, leather, &c. ;| 


while sign-bourds and the decoration of public 
buildings have effective metallic brilliant sur- 
faces of beauty and durability. In fact, for 
ornamental decorations, the demand steadily 
increases. 

In Holland and Germany the subject has been 
examined, with the view of ascertaining the 
effect of chemical composition. 

De Heer E. R. Konig has lately given a table 
of the analyses of the best European samples of 
bronze powders and leaves (Volksflight) :-— 




















! 
Copper.) Zine. Tron. | Tin. 
Per | Per | Per | Per 
Cent. | Cent.} Cent. Cent. 
1, SAME ON N Wi iiidiseaysneses 82°38 | 1669] Ols; O 
2. Gold yellow .............000 8450 | 15°30) 007 O 
3. Messing yellow, or brass 
copper red-yellowcolour; 90° 961} 020; 0 
4. Copper bronze orange 98° 0°73; O08; 0 
5. Copper red, high shade | 
of purple colour ......... 99°90 | 0°00} trace.| 0 
6. Purple violet ............... 9822 | 05 | 0°30 | trace. 
7. Light green................ 8432 | 15°02} 0-03 | trace. 
8. Tin, white or leaden grey} 0°00 | 2°39) 0°56 | 97:46 


Onur importations, in 1864, of bronze powders, 
were valued at 5,6371., according to the Custom 
House computation.” 

The book cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended. 





VARIORUM. 


“ON the Utilization of Sewage by Filtration 
and Irrigation.” By C. E. Austin, Mem. Inst. C.E. 
Mr. Austin here gives practical details, with 
plans, of a process of irrigation similar to that 
practised at Croydon, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Baldwin Latham, surveyor to the local 
Board of Health. These details cannot but be 
useful at the present juncture, when the question, 
What is to be done with the sewage ? is press- 
ing so urgently on the local authorities of towns 
throughout the country—*The Telegraph 


and its proposed Acquisition by the Government. 
By Robert W. Johnston, chief metropolitan 
post-office, W., late of the Telegraph service. 
Edinburgh: Nimmo. London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, & Co. 1867.” The object of this paper is 
to point out some of the defects of the present 
system as they have occurred to the writer 
during a rather extensive experience of practical 
telegraphy, and to indicate the advantages which 
might be expected to result from a Government 
administration of the telegraphs in this country. 
The interest of the general public, and not hos- 
tility to existing companies, has been the chief 
object in view. Salaries ranging from 30s. down- 
wards to 10s. for instrument clerks, we should 
think, are quite sufficient in themselves to ac- 
count for defects in the telegraph service. Mr. 
Johnston does not think ladies very competent 
to apprehend readily the various commercial 
and other heterogeneous styfes in which mes- 
sages are sent to and {ro, although they fre- 
quently make most expert manipulators of the 
telegraphic apparatus. The results achieved 
under the present system, as regards speed, are, 
he states, exceedingly variable, and on the whole 
not satisfactory. Telegrams and letters are so 
different in their nature, that the penny-postage 
system cannot well be the basis of calculation 
for a reduction of rates in telegraphy. 











Miscellanea. 


Royat Horticurturat Socrety.—The Royal 
| Horticultural Society, following the example set 
| by the Internationa! Horticultural exhibition of 

last year, announce that their great féte, com- 
'mencing June 4, will remain open for five days, 
‘and we understand it is intended to admit the 
public on the Thursday and Friday for 1s. 


| New Court Hovusk IN MANCHESTER. — We 

understand that the tender sent in by the exe- 
cutors of the late Mr. Samuel Bramall, con- 
‘tractor, Hulme, for erecting a magistrates’ 
court-house adjoining the Manchester Assize 
Courts, in which to transact the magisterial and 
sessional business for the Manchester division of 
the Hundred of Salford, was on Wednesday 
accepted by the committee of magistrates ap- 
pointed on the subject, the estimate being about 
5,3001. Mr. Bramall, it will be remembered, 
' was the contractor for the superstructure of the 
| New Assize Courts, and has also had other large 
public contracts. Mr. A. Waterhouse is the 
architect. 


Tue Cuetsea Vestry Report.—The tenth 
Report of the Chelsea Vestry has been printed. 
As usual, it is a voluminous record of vestry 
' proceedings, containing no less than about 450 
| closely-printed octavo pages. It treats of every 
'subject which has been before the vestry in 
/course of the year (1865-6), such as lighting, 
| gas, subways, sewers, Thames embankment, 
sanitary matters, Sloane-square improvement, 
railway progression in the parish, Park- 
lane improvement, and a variety of others. 
Some attention has been paid to overcrowding, 
‘and the state of courts and alleys; and 109 
| private drains have been connected with the 
‘sewers upon the application of owners, 8 new 
gullies constructed, a new 12-in. pipe-sewer laid 
'down in Regent-street, and numerous sewers 
*flushed and gullies cleansed. These seem to 
| have been the chief sanitary measures adopted 
in course of the year. 


Rust REMOVED FrRoM Metats. — Plunge the 
blade in a bath of diluted hydrochloric (muriatic) 
acid ; say one pint of the acid to one quart of 
water. Leave it there for twenty-four hours ; 
then take it out and rub well with a scrubbing- 
brush. The oxide will come off like dirt under 
the action of soap. Should any still remain, as 
is likely, in the corroded parts, return the blade 
to the bath for a few hours more, and repeat the 
scrubbing. The blade will then present the 
appearance of dull lead. It must then be well 
washed in plain water several times, and 
thoroughly dried before a fire. Lastly, a little 
rubbing with oil and fine emery powder will 
restore the polish. Should oil or grease have 
mingled with the rust, as is usually the case, it 
will be necessary to remove it by a hot solution 
of soda before submitting the metal to the acid. 
This last attacks the rust alone, without injuring 
the steel ; but the washing in plain water is all 
important, as, after the process, the metal will 
absorb oxygen from the atmosphere freely, if 
any trace of the acid be allowed to remain. 














Tue Braprorp Swurveyor’s Satary.—The 
town council of Bradford have agreed, with a 
few dissentients, to raise Mr. Gott’s salary from 
4001. to 7001. a year. 


Tue Ixst tution or Civit ENcineers,—The 
annual conversazione, given by the president 
( ir. John Fowler) of this institution, took place 
o1 Tuesday evening in Great George-street, 
W-stminster. The rooms were, as usual, thronged 
with visitors. 

AwrvuL Fever at Mavritivs.— Upwards of 
thirteen thousand persons have been carried off 
at the Mauritius by yellow fever. The official 
returns from the 10th of February to the 28th 
gave the deaths at 2,061; in March, 6,433, and 
from the lst of April to the despatch of this 
notice, viz.—the 17th of April, 5,070; making a 
total number of 13,564. Since then there has 
been a decrease in the number of sick. Sucha 
frightfal mortality, it is to be hoped, will induce 
the Government and the public to unite in order 
to improve the sanitary condition of the island. 


LIABILITY FOR NEGLIGENCE.—The case of 
Thaermaur v. Dames was where the plaintiff, a 
gasfitter, had sustained injuries by falling down 
an unfenced shaft in the defendant’s sugar re- 
finery, while, by permission of the defendant, he 
was inspecting some gasfittings which he had 
put up a few days before, in order to see that 
they were working properly. ‘The Court of Ex- 
chequer Chamber held (affirming the judgment 
of the Common Pieas) that the plaintiff was not 
a mere volunteer or licensee, but that he was on 
the defendant’s premises for a purpose incidental 
to the contract, and that it was therefore the 





duty of the defendant to have put up some safe- 
guard, or to have given reasonable notice that 
there was a dangerous place on the premises. 


Toe ALBERT MemMortat.—To the number of 
sculptors selected by Her Majesty and Mr. G. G. 
Scott, R.A., to be entrusted with the execution 
of the several groups, bas-reliefs, and figures 
for the embellishment of the memorial, has 
lately been added the name of Mr. J. F. Redfern, 
who has been commissioned to model eight 
figures to represent the Virtues—the four 
Christian and the four moral virtues—which 
will be electrotyped and placed in the metal- 
work of the canopy, now being wrought by Mr. 
Skidmore, of Coventry. Mr. Redfern is also 
engaged in designing and executing for the 
restoration of Salisbury Cathedral a number of 
figures, which, when completed, will fill upwards 
of forty of the numerous niches of the west 
front. 


Ozonre.—Another advance has been made in 
the utilization of ozone, as demonstrated by the 
“ozone-generator” exhibited at the conver- 
sazione given by the President of the Royal 
Society. It is described in Chambers’s Journal 
as consisting of a number of flat sheets of glass, 
coated with tin-foil, and piled one on the other, 
but slightly separated. Each plate represents a 
Leyden jar, and when the whole number are 
electrified, a stream of air forced through from 
one end to the other becomes so strongly 
ozonised that breathing it is painfal and 
dangerons. The stream of ozonised air thus 
produced can be used for bleaching and other 
chemical purposes; and this is the form of it 
that is already turned to account in the de- 
colorising of sugar on a large scale at one of the 
refineries in the east of London. 


Asnrorp Cuurch Tower.—The tower of Ash- 
ford church has fallen into a bad condition, and 
is about to be repaired. The church is cruci- 
form, and the tower is at the junction. The 
pinnacles have no other support than the walls 
of the tower, which stands on four pillars in the 
centre of the church, and which are of course 
greatly strengthened by the four extensions of 
nave, chancel, and transepts; the walls of the 
tower commence about 5 ft. in thickness, and 
reduce to 3 ft. 6 in. from the chime loft ; and as 
the pinnacles are octagonal with a width of 6 ft. 
9 in., half the pinnacles necessarily rest on an 
arch springing from the side walls, the expansion 
of which is supposed to be partly the cause of 
the present defective state of this pinnacle, 
accelerated by the agitation caused by the ring- 
ing and firing of the bells. Sir John Fogge, 
who erected the tower about 1470, left estates, 
the revenues of which were to be applied solely 
to the reparation of the church ; these, together 
with other estates left for the same purpose, how 





produce a revenue of about 250l. per annum. 
The north-eastern pinnacle was rebuilt in 154%, 
and the north-western in 1811. 
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Water Suprty.—Mr. Whalley has obtained} THE Hotporn VaLLry Viapuct.—The “ chief DECORATION oF WaLL-suRFACES. — In some 
leave to introduce a Bill into Parliament to] stone” of the viaduct will be placed in situ at things the walls of Pompeii read us lessons 
make better provision for facilitating the supply |the south corner of the bridge over Farring-| which we should be the better for taking to 
of water to the metropolis and other towns and | don-street, by the chairman of the Improvement | heart. The sight of any house which has been 
districts. Committee, Mr. Thomas Henry Fry, on Monday | allowed to go out of repair in an English town ig 
afternoon next. pitiable enough. The crumbling mortar defileg 

Insecure State oF THE LicHFIELD MusEuM. everything, and the walls exhibit wretched atri 
We have received a letter from Dr. Rawdon,| Merrrorotrtan Loca Government. — The | o¢ paper with the colonss faded and the oattains 
of Lichfield, reiterating statements as to the! Local Government and Taxation Committee of blotted out. After centuries have passed awa 
very insecure state of the museum of that city | the City of London, appointed in March, 1866, to |, centuries, the walls of Pompeian houses ra 
and the inadequacy of the works that are beivg | watch the proceedings of the Select Committee scarcely less firm and beautiful than when their 
carried on to remedy it. It would seem de-|/of the House of Commons inquiring into the owners lived and moved within them, uncon 
sirable that professional opinion should be | local government and local taxation of the metro- scious of the mischief about to be doui by a 
obtained from outside the town. polis, have recently sent in a report to the Court long-slumbering fires of Vesuvius. It will pro. 

Picture GaALLEries.—A correspondent sug- of Common Coancil, in which they express their | }ably take many a year yet to convince English. 

: : opinion of the general scope and aim of the : 
gests, as if new, the arrangement of a picture | |). ations of the Belect Comnmittes of | =" that the paperkanger is not the most fit 
gallery in steps or stages, so as to make the wall- _ ae Cc seattond om metronoiitan el ee to make a home seemly or beautiful, or 
space available to the top. In oar volume for ‘s A 4 dete eth en ae ations that a genuine artistic ornamentation of walls 
1860 (xviii.), p. 348, he will find a similar eug. | SOVCTNMEN!, Ne Cone vation theretor With | ™2¥, be within the reach of other than the 
gestion from Dr. Horace Dobell, with a diagram. | T’COmmenGationg th . wealthiest classes. The Pompeians, generally, 
reference to the letter of the secretary of the | yore not wealthy; and some examples of the 

ARCHITECTURAL Exursition Socrety.—A lec- | Metropolitan Municipal Association, referred to purest taste are found in the. homees cf ten 
ture was given in the Gallery, Conduit-street, on | the City Committee, they report that the views |.) 566 means were manifestly not great. The 
Tuesday evening last, “On the Ancient Cities of and objects of that association generally commend | },,ntifal effect produced by the rentinenh of 
the Eastern Shores of the Adriatic,” by the|themselvee to their judgment as sound, an wall-surfaces is disputed by none; that we 
Rev. W. Denton. The lecturer urged that here calculated to produce beneficial results, as it | should still have but an imperfect knowledge of 
new sketching ground might be found. At a/ regards the local government of London; and | the means employed to obtain it is much to be 
previous meeting, May 14th, Mr. E. W. Godwin | they are informed by parties connected with the | regretted. The receipt for making the stucco 
read a paper “On the Architectural Exhibition said association that a bill or bills will be imme- | used by the masons of Pompeii would be a boon 


of 1867.” | diately introduced into Parliament on their be-/| 4, thonsands in this country, who long to escape 
Hype Parx.—The piece of park from Albert. | P#lf, which will embody their views. The City | from the dominance of fashions which are none 
Bregrenylicor wattage tie pcyr niente Committee recommend that they should be em- | the less absurd because they are old. All that 
aod athe ein meer of rough hero - powered to oppose any attempts to subvert the/ n,. Dyer can say is that “it seems to have been 
igen ‘iien ian aliiaieas ag mecca py free municipal government of the City, and to) age of calcined gypsum, or plaster of Paris 
Densities — sain no. dill aah anaes “te assist the other districts of the metropolis to the mixed with pulverized, but not calcined, sion. 
level has been varied, a brilliant turf flourishes, attainment of their rights of self-government. and, in the more expensive sort, with powdered 
and rhododendrons and other flowering shrubs | a aj F marble” (268). This stucco was spread, appa- 
are in full blossom. The spot can with difficulty Weenie 00 SANS S008 eens ae 4 rently, with an instrument like that which is 


: _3 increase of population decreasing in many) ; : 
be recognised. The poor man may here enjoy countries? An answer to this question, so far as | used by our plasterers ; and Dr. Dyer adds that 
his pleasure-ground, without the inconvenience 4 merica igs concerned, has been given by Pro. | a difference in quality, and an economy in the 


of having to pay gardeners. fessor Storer, of Boston, in the American Journal | 8° of it, are observable, which make it probable 


DRaINaGE oF GeppINcToN, Norrnaxts.—The of Science and Arts for March, 1867. The paper | Bat the expense varied greatly, according to 


southern and largest portion of this village is | Was prepared some time since, but it was thought ah gente bee grog: oo heahoue na 
, Z : . j , 
about to receive a complete system of sewerage, best to confine its discussion, at first, to the | thickly laid on; but he is probably mistaken, 


the mains being carried down to the lower part medical profession, so that any error either in the | ae 

of the town, with a view to their extension and Statistics, or the reasoning, might be detected. | ail i = wearer haggle. ” 
connexion with a filtering process at a future To determine the increase of the English race, pe mg beaut he gp stone. and not 
day. The plans have been prepared by Mr. R. | the emigrants must be taken into account. The! 7. than a line in thickness,” while the temples 
W. Johnson, architect, of Melton and Leicester ; Tate of increase in the population of England of Pecstum have received a eonh still — 
and the contract for the first portion of the work was highest in the years following the peace, The Chronicle ; 
has been taken by Mr. Patrick, builder, of Ged. | before emigration was developed ; it reached its ‘ “s 

dington. Glazed pipes are to be used for the maximum, 1°533 per cent. per annum, in 1811-21, 

new main sewers. and fell successively to 1°141 percent. per annum 

'in 1851-61; but if the emigrants who have left 

Penton peg apenas oN 
t — st the grave of | .¢; ‘ : ~ or alterati and additi to 4 and 5, mwell- 

the late Baroness Ferdinand de Rothschild, in | at inananae ae -pepeninm atow mar eee ee place, for Sir Coutts Lindsay ‘bart. = 

the Jews’ C t East H hes be ; siderably augmented. Professor Storer states * Wilcox (accepted) tea AR £2,105 0 0 

“ne ~l Metal ns rpetoneeys ry ay see that the conclusions at which he has arrived do 
. 8. : slants and exotics e tal b isti i . : 

rarest kind have been cultivated around it. jected, but that the experience of American | Ucar Tuacrosa"Wasputead Mr Ws Weight, anh 

Within the last few days workmen have been | courts of justice, and the body of physicians | tect. Quantities supplied :— 























See an creping scaffolding in the cemetery | throughout the land, tend to corroborate the} = Myers “wwe Alas 0 0 
oes geome i th y ” erence! which is fact that the decrease in the rate of increase of I i neti haedinnipis 1,130 0 0 
ed as the last resting-place of other | )opulation, is owing in a great measure to in- Wardie & Baker ..0.........c.scsscee 1,000 0 0 





members of the family. Mr. Digby Wyatt has | sci i i i 
prepared the designs, which have been approved, | re Y Mea Pt alae Si 


. - . For two houses, at Leytonstone, Essex, for Mr. R. 
and the building is entrusted to Mesars. Myers, | alarming extent in many of the American states. 


Payre. Mr. G. R. Noble, architect :— 





P UME cninciahensocansqenes 173 0 0 

of Lambeth. Compensation : THE Horgorn Viapuct.—At oN ere on aia ial 0 8 
ea ..|the Lord Mayor’s Court a compensation case pO AE ES sinnesielanni 0 0 

Soc cETY OF Axrts.—One of those CONVETRAZAONA | ¢, Walton v. The Corporation a tonten ” pe edna etadce nian tibakenaerainaticecten 00 
for which this society has become distinguished, Snail teatene i 88 , a Te Hilt & Keddell ...... 00 
took place last week, at the South Kensington |! eard before the Common Serjeant and a special IANO jnchscchemtinniite 0 0 
Museum, under the most favourable circum. |J""Y: The claim, as appeared from the precept, Rivett (accepted) 00 





j 2,0001., and was made up of vari- 
stances. The company numbered upwards of | “**  scaabgine © tant P For new chronic wards at St. Maryle! r 

: . . Marylebone Workhouse. 
4,000. The duty of receiving the visitors was |°"S tems. The jury went to view the property, | afr 1. Saxon Snell, architect. Quantities supplied — 








rformed by Mr. Willi ; and on their return the case was opened by the) Stephens & Watson.............00+« £6,450 0 0 
- a it yo nt emetgpi ee Solicitor-General, who called witnesses in sup- Bowie . aqasshiedpsaatveiasoeaaden aio’ = 7 . 
: ’ . AM ..ccccoccocsccccosesccssescceseerces '» 
minent members of the Society of Arts. The ay of the claim, and afterwards summed op Kelley, Brothers .........ccceseee 6,085 0 0 
numerous halls and galleries were, as usual on the evidence. Mr. Hawkins addressed the jury INA nosis sniaxebsneaceievenegacinadersien 6,077 0 @ 
these occasions, brilliantly illuminated, and the on bebalf of the corporacion, | suggesting that lee OR gp ar Me eee a $ 9 
various objects of attraction were seen to the about 21,0001. would satisfy the justice of the case. Godden ee 000 0 0 
best possible advantage. As a promenade the The Common Serjeant went through the evi- Brown ....... a 6,000 0 0 
building was found very satisfactory. The dence, and left the ——- of compensation to oe EPL SR B16 0 3 
entertainment was enlivened by the music of | ‘b¢J¥ry- one nce of half an bour, they Crabb & Vaugban....cc..ccccceconses 5598 0 0 
hina tein gave a verdict for 25,0691. On a previous day I Mintle coiacscodnigyoe wee 5,567 0 0 
was heard the case “ The Governors of Bride- Mai cicinsrvsssonsscuudesbohssniel ... 6,390 0 0 
Pr oy Deamatic CoLLEce.—The report read | well and Bethlehem Hospital v. The Metropoli- ar a nscnttlaaentiinateat hey r{ o 
at the general meeting on Wednesday last|tan Railway Company.” ‘The quéstion was in Manley & Rogers (accepted) ... 5,120 0 0 


showed that Mr. Angiolo R. Slous’s prize drama, | respect to some freehold perty in Liverpool- _ 
* True to the Core,” as performed at the Surrey Aes and its adjacent mt nether by the For entrance lodge, Edmundthorpe Park. Mr. RB. Ww. 
Theatre, realized for the College 5271. 6s. 6d.| railway for their Tower-hill extension line. Mr. | 29229, architect :— 

Good fortune has also attended this drama at | Hawkins, Q.C., Mr. Garth, Q.C., and Mr. Pindar ay cen lachatehck naNrinerS See ons 3 
Liverpool. It is intended to produce it at Not-| appeared for the hospital; Mr. Lloyd and Mr. 
tingham, and the council have reason to hope| Holloway for the Railway.. The jury went to| , For alterations to premises in Kettering. Mr. RB. W. 
ite further performance in other metropolitan | make a personal inspection of the property, and Tehnose, evchitest 2 
































theatres. The financial statement for the year | soon afterwards the counsel and other parties pil ~ ° ° 
ending April 30th, 1867, showed that the | consulted together. A little time was craved in WHIeOR vressenerreneeserncerwrrnveee 09 BO 
total receipts amounted to 3,456. 68. 11d.,| order to save a long inqviry, and eventually an siren meee ae tien 
1,0951. 188. 10d. of which was realised by the|arrangement was made. Mr. Hawkins in- For farm premises, Glendon state :— 

Crystal Palace féte. The total expenditure | formed the jury they had settled the matter Watkin nsrssesssrsonessnerrnrervernserses O95 0 @ 
amounted to 1,7731. 2s. 4d., leaving a balance in|and they would only have to give a verdict a ~ ° ° 
favour of the institution of 1,6831. 4s. 7d. 4 for 40,0001, Wileon & Barlow .-sssccccossssssccce 513 o 2 
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